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CHAPTEE I. 



THE NIGHT COMETH. 



The rumour ran through the EngKsh co- 
lony at Nice the next morning that Lady 
Helen Fleetwood was very ill indeed. Dr. 
Attwell shook his head more than ever, 
and told his wife that she need not expect 
any more f&tes or junketings at the villa, 
as Lady Helen would, in all probability, 
never again leave her room. Mrs. Attwell, 
who was a kindly-hearted little woman, and 
whose love of gossip was one of her worst 
failings, expressed her sincere sorrow at the 
news, and, with her husband's permission, 
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THE NIGHT COMETH. 6 

tion should be made to Lady Helen's friends. 
There was no averting the dread result 
which would doubtless come with the next 
attack of haemorrhage, and it was desirable 
that warning should be given and any pre- 
parations made at once. 

Charged with the execution of this de- 
licate duty, Dr. Attwell in the first place 
addressed himself to Sir Robert Cullington; 
but that gentleman pointed out, that though 
he was an old and intimate friend of the 
family, it was clearly due to Miss Fleetwood 
that the communication should be made. 
'The young lady,' said Sir Robert, 'may 
do me the honour of consulting me as to 
what course she should pursue, but it is 
to her that the intelligence must be first 
broken.' 

Dr. Attwell unwillingly assented ; he had 
a holy horror of Miss Fleetwood's con- 
temptuous manner towards him, and would 
go miles out of his way to avoid coming 
across her. But this was^duty ; so the little 
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Doctor plucked up his courage and sought 
an interview. 

He was surprised at its result; for he 
came away with a much kindlier feeling 
towards Sybil Fleetwood. She was pre- 
pared for his announcement, she said, for 
she had a friend in Paris who, though much 
younger than Lady Helen, had been suffer- 
ing under the same disease, and whose end 
had been very rapid ; but she thanked him 
for the delicacy with which he had broken 
it to her, and for the kindness and attention 
which he had shown to her mother during 
the iUness. 

That same afternoon, when Sir Robert 
Cullington paid his second visit of inquiry 
— ^he had not seen Lady Helen since the 
night of her last attack — he was told that 
Miss Fleetwood wished to speak to him; 
and being ushered into the drawing-room, 
found Sybil seated at a writing-table. 
There was about her an air of quiet repose, 
entirely divested of insolence or insouciance. 
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such as Sir Robert had never remarked in 
her. She rose at his approach, and, bowing 
coldly, gave him just the tips of her fingers 
and motioned him to a seat. 

' I wish to see you,' she said, ^ since you 
happen to be the only person here with 
whom my mother is on terms of intimacy ; 
and as such it is, I conclude, my duty — at 
all events it is my necessity — to turn to you 
for advice. Dr. Attwell has just informed 
me that Lady Helen's case is critical; that 
there is, in fact, no hope of saving her life, 
and that the end may come at any moment.' 

' I inferred from Dr. Attwell's manner,' 
said Sir Robert, not caring to mention that 
the statement had been previously made to 
him, ' that such was the case.' 

'You were so perfectly aware of the 
terms on which we lived,' said Sybil in a 
measured tone, 'that there will be no ne- 
cessity for me to affect an amount of grief 
at this intelligence which I do not feel. 
The relations between Lady Helen and 
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myself were not those of parent and child^ 
and there was only one point on which we 
agreed, that the sooner we separated, the 
better we should both like it. What more 
specially concerns me is my own immediate 
future. You are a man of the world, and 
will probably be able to tell me what will 
become of me, what I ought to do, and how 
I ought to set about it.' 

Sir Kobert Cullington was, as has before 
been stated, a thorough worldling; but he 
was not an exceptionally bad man, and 
though the tone in which Sybil had spoken 
of her mother rather jarred upon him, he 
was disposed to make allowance for the 
feelings of slight and disappointment in 
regard to Owen Cunliffe under which the 
girl was labouring, and he pitied her sin- 
cerely for the coup manque^ and he made 
up his mind that the advice which he would 
give the girl should be thoroughly disin- 
terested, and entirely devoid of any thought 
for himself. He had been, after his fashion. 
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very fond of Lady Helen, and now she was 
going to die ; he was becoming an old fellow 
himself, and year by year his hold on life 
grew weaker and weaker. Very shortly 
there would be an end of him, and then he 
too would be laid on the shelf; in the mean 
time it was his duty to give the most honest 
and the best advice possible to the daughter 
of one who had been true and loyal to him 
so many years. To put the girl off with a 
few flowery sentences would have been easy 
enough ; to advise her in the way which he 
knew was best for her own interest would 
be to open up all kinds of unpleasant mat- 
ters, involving questions which he would 
find difficult to answer without perhaps 
compromising himself; but in his odd way 
he felt that he had a duty to perform to the 
girl, and he wdetermined to go through with 
it. 

^ My dear Sybil,' said Sir Robert quietly 
but impressively, ' I will not say that I am 
flattered, for that, under existing circum- 
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stances, would be a ridiculous expression; 
but I am very glad that you have asked me 
for my advice in this matter. It would 
be absurd to attempt to ignore the fact, that 
since your arrival here there has not always 
been a perfect sympathy between us; but 
that arises from the great difference between 
our ages, and consequently the different way 
in which we look at life ; and also from the 
fact that in some things you and your 
mother held antagonistic views, while I, as 
her old friend, was naturally of her way 
of thinking. But in the view of present 
circumstances and future chances we shall 
do well to sink all such petty dissensions, 
and I for my part am fully prepared to 
give you the very best advice in my power.' 

Sir Kobert paused for an instant, and 
Sybil bowed, still coldly. Then he pro- 
ceeded : 

'What Dr. Attwell has communicated 
to you is the joint opinion of himself and 
Dr. de Lancry, and admits, I fear, of no 
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question. There is not the smallest use in 
breaking this news to Lady Helen. She is, 
as I understand, in a semi -comatose state, 
and would have some difficulty in under- 
standing it; and even if she did understand 
it, there is every probability that, like most 
persons suffering under consumption, she 
would refase to believe it. The whole re- 
sponsibility of arranging for the future there- 
fore devolves upon you, for I am obliged 
by important business to go back to Kome ; 
and even if I were not, I could not pos- 
sibly, however you might wish it, under- 
take to act openly as you advise me. There 
is but one person in the world qualified to 
play that part — your father ; and in recom- 
mending you to send to him at once, I am 
giving you the very best advice in my power.' 
' You are a man of singularly delicate 
nerve, Sir Eobert Cullington,' said Sybil, 
with curling lip and calmly contemptuous 
glance, ' and your organisation is so sensi- 
tive, that it distresses you to witness these 
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unpleasant scenes. You do quite rightly 
in pleading business and going to Rome.' 

'My dear Sybil/ replied Sir Robert, 
perfectly unmoved, ' you speak rashly, with- 
out experience, and consequently without 
judgment. There is no necessity for me to 
enter into unpleasant details, but it must 
be evident to you that it would be impos- 
sible for a meeting to take place between 
me and your father, and that I had much 
better go away before he comes; for he 
must come, Sybil. And in advising that 
he be sent for at once, I swear to you I am 
acting without a thought of myself, and 
wholly and solely in your interest.' 

' Will you condescend to explain that in 
detail?' said Sybil. 

' My good girl, it is perfectly useless of 
you attempting to provoke me,' said Sir 
Robert gently. ' No woman ever put me 
out of temper yet, and in matters of busi- 
ness I never suffer myself to be ruffled. Of 
course I wiU explain this thing to you in 
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detail. Your poor mother is dying, and 
can last but a few days, or perhaps a few 
hours. If before her death you do not con- 
trive to see your father, to awake his interest 
in you and secure a place in his favour, you 
may never see him, and then you will be 
totally and for ever excluded from all the 
advantages of his fortune and position.' 

The quiet earnestness of Sir Eobert's 
manner, and the manifest good sense of his 
words, impressed Sybil at once. Abandon- 
ing her cold contemptuous tone, she said 
in a low voice, 

'Will there be any use in my making 
an appeal to my father? Do you know 
tliat he has never seen me — actually never 
set eyes upon my face ?' 

' So I have heard,' said Sir Eobert; 'but,' 
bending forward and looking hard at her, 
' do you not know the reason for what 
would otherwise appear Mr. Fleetwood's 
strange conduct?' 

' I do not.' 
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' Lady Helen has never told you?' 
' Never by word or hint. I have been 
often on the point of asking her, but the 
whole subject was so repugnant to me, that 
I have alluded to it as little as possible, 
and only a few days ago had the courage 
to make some slight inquiry as to the social 
taint under which we were living. What 
is Mr. Fleetwood's reason for thus persist- 
ently ignoring me even from my birth ?' 

' Because,' said Sir Kobert, ' because he 
believes you are not his own child. Don't 
shrink, dear,' he cried, with much more 
tenderness than he had ever exhibited to- 
wards her — 'don't draw back. You have 
not the smallest occasion for fear or shame. 
Your resemblance to Hugh Fleetwood — I 
remember him sufficiently to be aware of it 
myself, and your mother has spoken of it a 
hundred times — ^your resemblance to Hugh 
Fleetwood is so extraordinary, that there 
can be no possible doubt of your paternity. 
You can make yourself perfectly easy on 
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that score, my dear Sybil/ said Sir Kobert, 
bending back, a little fatigued with his 
unwonted excitement. 

' And yet he has been base and cruel 
enough to desert me for so long !' cried 
Sybil. ' He has never — ' 

' Yes, ' interrupted Sir Robert. ' I wouldn't 
talk about baseness and cruelty, my dear. 
You see the fact of the matter is, that — 
hem ! — from all one's heard, there certainly 
was enough at the time to justify Mr. Fleet- 
wood in his suspicions ; and as he had never 
seen you, he could not of course be in- 
fluenced by the likeness.' 

' Is it so strong ?' 

' Wonderfully strong. Lady Helen used 
to say it was quite painful.' 

' So strong, I mean, that there could be 
no doubt about his being struck with and 
acknowledging it ?' 

' Not the slightest in the world. Depend 
upon it, that when he once sees you all his 
doubts will be satisfied. It may seem a 
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harsh thing to say, Sybil, but it is unques- 
tionably the case, that in this sense you have 
much to gain by — by the sad event which is 
so imminent. A reconciliation between you 
and your father would have been impossible 
while your mother was alive; but if you 
play your cards properly, I do not see why 
you should not assume the position which 
is due to you. And remember,' he added, 
bending across to her and speaking low, 
' Miss Fleetwood of Summer Lawn, recog- 
nised by her father, and dwelling under the 
shadow of his roof, will be a very different 
person from Lady Helen Fleetwood's daugh- 
ter, temporarily resident at the villa in 
Nice, even in the eyes of such an ianocent 
and unworldly young man as Mr. Owen 
Cunhffe.' 

Presently Sir Robert rose to take his 
leave. 

'I will not ask you to pledge yourself 
one way or the other,' he said. 'Think 
quietly over all I have told you, and decide ; 
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but decide quickly; there is do time to lose. 
I shall go back to Rome to-morrow. You 
will not need me, I know, for your good 
sense will tell you to follow my advice; 
and you will write to Mr. Fleetwood to 
come out to you at once. But if at any 
future time you imagine that I can be of 
any use to you in any possible way, you 
have only to address me " care of Messrs. 
Freeborn and Co., Rome." They will al- 
ways know where I am ; and if I am alive I 
will reply to you, only too happy to hear 
from your own lips that the advice which 
I have this day given has been followed 
and has proved serviceable; only too glad 
to learn that I can be of any farther use.' 

He made one step forward, took her 
hand and raised it to his lips ; then, with an 
old-world bow — the art of salutation has 
died out, and nods have taken the place of 
bows nowadays — he left the room. 

So soon as she foimd herself alone Sybil 
Fleetwood spr^g to her feet, and began 
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pacing the room with rapid steps. What- 
ever remnant of good was left in her had 
crumbled away under Sir Eobert Culling- 
ton's appeal. The shrewd man of the world 
had bated his hook skilfully, and what could 
she do but rise at the tempting fly? She 
saw plainly the position in which she was 
placed. If she did not make herself known 
to her father ; if she did not prove to his 
eye, as she could do — they all agreed in 
saying that — that she was his child, she 
would after her mother's death be left to 
fight the battle of life alone, unaided save 
by some small pittance which Mr, Fleet- 
wood would find it impossible to withhold 
from one who, however unworthily, as he 
might think, bore his name, and called her- 
self his child. 0, the misery of such a life ! 
A few weeks ago, when she had that quarrel 
with her mother, she would have counted 
it as bliss to have her freedom, and wanted 
nothing more. But then she had not known 
what love was; she had not seen Owen 
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Cunliffe ; he would never look at her or 
think of her if she were poor and out of 
society, gaining her bread by her own talents- 
The Bohemian life which she thought to 
have led, and on which she would have 
prided herself, would have degraded her in 
his estimation. He was lost to her now, 
she thought, but she might regain him; if 
she was to become poor and without any 
position, he was lost to her for ever. 

That was one side of the picture; Sir 
Robert Cullington had hinted at the other. 
If Lady Helen was right — and Sybil felt 
that she was — in ascribing the reason of 
Owen Cunliffe's sudden departure to the 
fact that his friend had learned the truth of 
the separation story, and warned him against 
any farther intimacy with people so tainted, 
she had now the antidote in her own hands. 
The death of her mother — and Sybil thought 
with perfect calmness of the approaching 
event — and that that would free her from 
the degrading association; her recognition 

VOL. II. c 
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by her father would place her in such a 
position as Owen Cunliffe could find no 
fault with, and, so far as social status was 
concerned, would place her if anything 
rather above the unknown colonist. That 
Owen cared for her she felt sure ; not suffi- 
ciently perhaps to "withstand the influence 
of Mr. Essendine, but against Miss Meet- 
wood of Summer Lawn even that arch- 
plotter would have to hold his peace. Sir 
Robert Cullington was right — her father 
must be summoned at once; and accord- 
ingly Sybil seated herself at the writing- 
table, and composed the following letter : 

'My dear Father, — You will be sur- 
prised to see yourself thus addressed, as not 
on my part from any want of inclination or 
lack of love for you, but simply from cir- 
cumstances beyond my control, I have never 
before written to you. I had hoped and 
hoped that the time might come, and now 
that it has arrived I scarcely know how to 
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commence my task; for I have to tell you 
of a great blow which is hanging over me, 
and which it is impossible to avert. It is a 
difficult duty for me to execute, but it must 
be done. 

' My mother is dying, in the last stage 
of consumption. She has ruptured a blood- 
vessel, and lies in a semi-conscious state, 
quite ignorant of her own danger, which is 
so great that the doctors, after consultation, 
have declared, that when haemorrhage again 
sets in she must succumb. I have not seen 
much of my mother ; for, as perhaps you do 
not know, my dear father, I have been kept 
far away from all my relatives at school in 
France. It is only a few months ago that 
I was sent for to come here. Until that 
time I had but a dim recollection of my 
mother, as of some one with whom my ear- 
liest childhood had been passed; and my 
home I never saw since I had been left 
at the French school. Since my residence 
here my life has not been an entirely happy 
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one ; for it is right that I should tell you, 
father, Lady Helen and I have had several 
disputes. Our notions on certain subjects 
were so diametrically opposed, that it was 
impossible we could live together in con- 
stant amity. But I have never forgotten 
that she was my mother : I have endea- 
voured to soften her asperity as best I 
might ; and now that she is ill, my deep- 
est source of regret is, that these little mis- 
understandings ever occurred between us. 

' And now, my dear father, I am going 
to prefer to you a request which may seem 
presumptuous, but with which I implore 
you to comply. It is, that immediately on 
the receipt of this letter you will at once 
start for Nice. You will be in time to see 
my mother, and to assure her of your for- 
giveness — ^for however deeply she may have 
injured you, you will surely forgive her now 
— and you will advise me as regards my 
future. I am tolerably clever, at least so 
they told me at school; I can draw, and 
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model in plaster, and am not afraid of hard 
work; so that I need not be a burden to 
any one. Only it would be a great comfort 
to me to know that you had approved of 
my start in life, and that I was working as 
it were under your sanction. 

' So come to us, my dear father, and 
come at once, for my mother's life is fast 
ebbing away; and I — I am so longing to 
look upon you! Even now as I 'svrite, I 
feel a strange attractive pleasure in tracing 
the word '' father," and in addressing you 
directly for the first time! — ^Your loving 
daughter, Sybil Fleetwood.' 

When she had come to a conclusion Miss 
Fleetwood read this letter through with 
great satisfaction. 

'That strikes me as being remarkably 
good,' she said to herself; ' a model of gen- 
tleness, modesty, and filial tenderness. That 
touch about the disputes with Lady Helen 
is a master-stroke ; it insinuates so quietly 
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that the altercations arose from my es- 
pousing my father's side of the domestic 
quarrel, that he cannot fail to be delighted. 
And my independence, my intention of not 
being a burden to anybody, earning my own 
living, and only caring for his sanction to 
my plan, — that will surely touch him. It 
would be horribly awkward if he were to 
take me at my word, though ; but I must 
trust to my own tact and experience to put 
all that right when I see him. It ought 
not to need much putting to rights, how- 
ever, if the likeness is only as strong as 
they say,' she added, walking up to a Ve- 
netian mirror on the wall, and pushing back 
her hair ; ' if this resemblance does exist, I 
have one thing at least to be grateful to my 
father for.' 

So while Sybil Fleetwood was thus pre- 
paring for the opening of her first campaign 
in the battle of life, within a few feet of her 
lay her mother, whose part was played out, 
whose conquests were past and done with. 
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to whom the gaudia certaminis were but as 
dust and ashes, and who, alone and uncared 
for, was drifting out on to the misty waters 
of the sea of Death. Frequently passing 
before her, fleeting and evanescent, but 
still sufficiently vivid to impress her with a 
constant recurrence of remorseful agony, 
came the visions of persons and things fa- 
miliar to her in years gone by, but long 
since some purposely, some involuntarily, 
put aside and forgotten. Her bedroom at 
Pytchley Towers, with its view over the 
park, the deer rubbing their antlered heads 
against the boles of the two huge witch 
elms or just visible far away couchant in 
the fern-filled dell. Her father with his 
grave presence and sweet smile, the light 
touch of his hand upon her brow, the deep 
earnest anxious look with which he ever re- 
garded her even in her childish days. And 
Hugh Fleetwood, how bold and vivid his 
image stood out before her ! She recollected 
him at the time of his first marriage, when 
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she had been so much struck with his ap- 
pearance ; never before had she seen such a 
type of the fair Saxon face. And she recol- 
lected that face, lowering and puckered, 
frowning and distorted, on the day when he 
returned from Combcardingham with Regi- 
nald Conneirs open letter in his hand. 
Reginald Connell — what an age ago ! For 
many years she had thought of him con- 
stantly, as women will think of the first 
man for whom they have felt a real passion ; 
then he recurred to her less and less fre- 
quently, and for some time he had scarcely 
entered her mind. Would she ever see 
Hugh Fleetwood again? she wondered. 
Was she so very ill? There was not much 
to be made out of Dr. Attwell, he always 
looked the same ; but there was an expres- 
sion in the Frenchman's face which she 
could not forget. Did it mean that she was 
going to die? No, it could not be that, 
surely! She was young still, she had al- 
ways intended to change her manner of life. 
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to become d(hote when she grew old. She 
had laughed about it a hundred times, say- 
ing that religion was the only excitement 
left for old age. But was it — the dark, the 
unknown, the terrible — coming on her now, 
and finding her unprepared? The thought 
was dreadful to her, it seemed to suffocate 
and weigh her down, she struggled against 
it, and burst into a violent fit of coughing. 

When Dr. Attwell paid his usual visit 
that evening, he asked to see Miss Fleet- 
wood before taking his departure, and told 
her that haBmorrhage had returned, and that 
she must now be prepared for the worst at 
any moment. Sybil's letter to her father 
had already been dispatched; but she con- 
sidered it important that he should hear 
this latest news, so forwarded it to him by 
telegram. 

That telegram Hugh Fleetwood received 
long before Sybil's letter reached him, and 
when he was consequently quite unprepared 
for the tidings it contained. He was greatly 
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disturbed at their purport ; his present life 
had pfone on in its unbroken quietude so 
long, that he had almost forgotten the bitter 
way in which his early manhood had been 
blighted, and his wife was to him but as a 
shadow and a memory. Now see him read 
through the brief and confused wording of 
the telegram, that she whom he at one time 
had so fondly loved was doomed and dying ; 
he was in a sore strait as to what course to 
pursue. He was a just man, and knew he 
had acted justly in putting his wife away, 
and in withholding any intercourse with her. 
But he was also a man large-hearted and 
of quick active sympathy, and he longed to 
look upon his wife once more, to touch her 
forehead with his lips, to assure her of his 
full forgiveness, before she passed away. 

The receipt of Sybil's letter determined 
it. His frank honest nature was caught at 
once by its specious tone. ' Whether she be 
my daughter or not,' said Hugh Fleetwood 
to himself, ' she is evidently a loving, high- 
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spirited, unselfish girl, and one of whom any 
father may be proud. I will go at once to 
Nice ; if I am not in time to see poor Helen 
alive, I shall be able to judge with my own 
eyes what this girl is like, and whether her 
conduct bears out the promise of her letter.' 

Lady Helen Fleetwood died on the night 
Sybils telegram was dispatched, and two 
days after, according to the custom of the 
country, was buried. On the third day 
after her interment, Hugh Fleetwood ar- 
rived at Nice. At the station he inquired 
and learned all that had happened. He 
went straight to the villa, and asked to see 
Miss Fleetwood. 

She was in the boudoir, the sable-clad 
attendant said ; would monsieur follow her? 

Hugh Fleetwood complied, and entering 
the room unannounced saw a girl sitting 
with clasped hands and drooping head, who 
turned upon him a face like a glorified re- 
flection of his own, in his boyhood, long ago. 



CHAPTER II. 



AT SUMMER LAWN. 



On such a bright sunshiny morning as sel- 
dom visits us in England in early spring, 
the feathered pensioners of the establish- 
ment were gathered outside the window 
of the breakfast-room at Summer Lawn, 
anxiously awaiting the meal which was re- 
gularly served out to them, but filling up 
the time by piping a delighted chorus in 
honour of the departure of the frost and 
snow and the miserable black weather, dur- 
ing which they had had a hard struggle for 
existence. The interior of the room looked 
wonderfully cosy and comfortable, with the 
reflection of the glowing, crackling logs in 
the white tiles of its open fireplace ; with 
its snowy-clothed breakfast-table, glistening 
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with highly-polished plate and glass and 
china ; with its quaintly- shaped furniture, 
in black oak and dark blue velvet ; and 
with that impossible-to-be-described some- 
thing over all, which denotes a graceful 
woman's superintendence, and which is ne- 
ver to be found in bachelors' establish- 
ments, however costly or well regulated 
they may be. 

Throughout the entire house the same 
elegance and refinement were noticeable. 
In the long, low, yellow drawing-room, 
where the tall looking-glasses and the 
quaint Venetian mirrors reflected, on all 
sides, the evergreens and such winter flowers 
as were procurable, prettily arranged; where 
the grand piano was not merely a large rose- 
wood box, polished and kept for show, but 
a choice instrument, constantly practised 
upon ; and where the furniture, instead of 
being laid out in hideous line, was tastily 
arranged, the well-stocked work-tables and 
dainty davenports showing that there the 
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ladies reigned supreme. In the somewhat 
heavy dining-room, Turkey -carpeted, and 
massively furnished with the fine collection 
of modem pictures, purchased from time to 
time by Hugh Fleetwood's father, hanging 
on its walls, each picture furnished with a 
movable shaded lamp to throw light on its 
peculiar excellence. In the bedrooms, with 
their fresh chintz hangings and silk cover- 
lets, which in a London house would have 
been besmirched and spoiled with a month's 
wear, but which in the sweet Woolshire air 
remained clean and wholesome from year to 
year. In the spacious kitchens, the airy 
larder, the spotless dairy, the comfortable 
servants' hall, and the broad stone passages 
underground, the same order and cleanli- 
ness reigned. Going through them, as was 
his wont from time to time, Hugh Fleet- 
wood often thought of the change which 
Lady Osgood had worked since she had 
presided over his establishment, and remem- 
bered with dismay the confusion, the extra- 
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vagance, and the discomfort of Lady Helen's 
days. At the study-door, by common con- 
sent, Lady Osgood's rule terminated ; and 
there, in that apartment, fragrant with the 
tobacco consumption of many years, reigned 
a delightful state of disorder, — books, pipes, 
gloves, bits of old armour, open periodicals, 
statuettes, driving- and riding- whips, sam- 
ple-bags of corn, cricket-bats, croquet-mal- 
lets, and a hundred other indescribable 
objects, being huddled together in hetero- 
geneous confusion. 

The birds, wondering at the unusual 
delay, were loud in shrillest chorus when 
Annie Fleetwood entered the room, and 
smiling at the clamour raised by her impor- 
tunate favourites, made it her first care to 
crumble up some bread and throw it to 
them. See her as she stands at the open 
window, a tall, slight girl, with a remark- 
ably ^mall and well -shaped head, dark 
brown hair, dressed in close flat bands — as 
was the fashion of twenty years before — 
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taken off behind the ears, and formed into 
a large braided clump at the back. Her 
eyes were dark hazel, her contour Grecian 
— small straight nose with thin delicate nos- 
trils, very short upper and small under lip, 
chin not round enough for beauty, but the 
whole head well set on her graceful neck. 
She was dressed in a dark gray velveteen 
gown, and on the fourth finger of her thin 
white right hand she wore a solitary ring, 
set with splendid emeralds and diamonds. 

From the window Annie walked to the 
breakfast-table, and looked at the little par- 
cel of correspondence laid out thereon. Two 
newspapers, the new number of the u^sthetic 
Review^ and a letter, — all for Lady Osgood. 
Annie made a little moue of disappointment 
at finding there was nothing for her, but 
was reconciled at the recollection that she 
had had a letter the previous evening — it 
was lying at that very moment inside the 
bosom of her dress, and crackled audibly as 
she bent over the table — and that she should 
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most probably have another that night. 
Then she took up Lady Osgood's letter and 
examined the address. It bore the Nice 
post-mark, and was in her father's hand. 
How she longed for his return ! Home did 
not seem to be home without him. How 
much he must have to tell her ! And she — 
well, she had only one subject of conversa- 
tion just then, she thought, with a smile 
and a blush — but it would interest him, and 
that was all she cared about. 

She replaced the letter with the other 
papers, and went back to the window again, 
carolling a little song in her lightness of 
heart, when the door opened, and Lady Os- 
good entered. A small elderly woman, won- 
derfully neat and precise looking, with gray 
hair arranged in three Uttle curls on either 
side of her forehead, under a coiflfure of 
black lace, with an honest homely face like 
a benevolent sheep, dressed in plain black 
silk, with quaint white lace ruffles on her 
throat and wrists, and wearing a bright 
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steel chfi,telaine, hung not with fallals but 
household keys. . 

' Good-morning, my dear child,' she said, 
advancing with quiet dignity, but kissing 
Annie with much affection ; ' I am a quarter 
of an hour after time, I am afraid ; but I was 
writing until late last night in my room, 
and overslept myself. What have we here ?' 
she added, advancing to the table. ' A 
letter from papa, the Esthetic — nothing in 
it by Mr. Essendine this month, I suppose ? 
— and the usual Times and Pall Mali. Now 
let us see what papa has to say.' 

' I hope he has to say that he is coming 
home at once,' said Annie; *he has been 
away quite long enough.' 

'What a voluminous despatch!' cried 
Lady Osgood, as she threw aside the en- 
velope ; ' I must get you to take my place 
at the table this morning, my dear, while I 
make myself mistress of this communica- 
tion.' 

Annie accordingly seated herself at the 
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head of the table, while the elder lady took 
a chair in the window, where the light was 
stronger, and proceeded to read the letter. 

The tea was made and poured out, but 
Lady Osgood remained motionless. 

'Will you not come to breakfast, aunt? 
said Annie ; ' it is quite ready.' 

'Don't interrupt me, please, my dear,' 
was Lady Osgood's curt response ; ' you 
may see I am still engaged.' 

Annie raised her eyebrows, but said no- 
thing. She was a thoroughly sensible girl, 
and knew her aunt too well to imagine that 
any light annoyance could put her out of 
temper. It must be something serious, 
something which she did not care to speak 
about; she would wait quietly until her 
aunt chose to communicate the news to 
her. After a few minutes Lady Osgood 
folded the letter and placed it in her pocket, 
then she seated herself at the table and 
drank one cup of tea. After a little she 
rose, and said to Annie, 
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* That is all the breakfast I shall re- 
quire, my dear. Our drive to Blockley 
must be postponed until the afternoon, and 
you must amuse yourself for an hour or 
two. This letter requires a good deal of 
thinking over, and I shall shut myself up 
in my own room.' 

*Very well, aunt,' said Annie, adding, 
in an anxious voice, ^only one question — 
papa is not ill ?' 

^Your papa is quite well,' said Lady 
Osgood, bending over to kiss her; *and 
whatever has happened, or may happen, 
you are in no way to blame. Now I will 
go. I have no doubt by luncheon-time I 
shall be quite myself again.' 

When Lady Osgood reached her chamber 
she seated herself at a large writing-table, 
which looked infinitely more adapted to 
habits of work than the gimcrack articles 
of the same kind in the drawing-room, and 
which had on it, neatly arranged, some 
manuscripts, a few books of reference, and 
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several proofs. Then she took from her 
pocket the letter which she had just re- 
ceived, spread it out before her, and gave 
herself up to its consideration. It ran 
thus: 

'Nice, Marclil 0,1 869. 

* My dear Louisa, — The comparative 
length of time which has elapsed since my 
last letter to you was not caused by any 
carelessness or want of affection on my part 
for the dear ones at home, but simply arose 
from the fact that I have been making up 
my mind on a matter which required to be 
decided before I left here, and to which I 
have devoted a great deal of thought and 
attention. 

' You, who have been my trusted confi- 
dante for so many years, are perfectly well 
aware that I came over here in the full 
belief that the young lady who throughout 
her life has been known as Miss Sybil Fleet- 
wood was not my child, and that conse- 
quently I could not recognise hqr as such, 
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though I was prepared to make a liberal 
provision for her future. In one of my 
first letters I hinted to you that I had been 
wrong in my suspicions, and in fact the 
conviction of the error into which I had 
fallen forced itself upon me the moment I 
set eyes upon Sybil's face; that face is an 
argument in favour of her legitimacy which 
it is impossible to resist, — ^my eyes, hair, 
cotnplexion, and general appearance, are 
revivified in her, though of course every 
trait is youthful, soft, and refined. But 
there is no mistaking the likeness for an 
instant; and when I saw this I felt that I 
had done the girl an injustice, for which I 
was anxious to make amends. 

' It may be, my dear Louisa, that in my 
desire to atone for the indijQference with which 
I regarded Sybil previous to seeing her I have 
since looked upon her with somewhat tpo 
lenient eyes ; but I am bound to confess that 
I have found her a warm-hearted, kindly, 
aflfectionate girl, and a most delightful com- 
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panion. I was much astonished to hear 
from her that her bringing up — which I 
was commending — was entirely superin- 
tended by her mother, of whom she never 
fails to speak with aflFectionate regard. Her 
whole bearing is modest, quiet, and unas- 
suming ; she is wonderfully sympathetic 
and appreciative, and seems to have long 
cherished a strong aflfection for the father 
whom she had never seen, and to be imable 
sufficiently to express her delight now that 
she has discovered him. 

^So that although she is wonderfully 
unlike my elder daughter, who has so long 
been the sunshine of my life, my own dar- 
ling Annie, to whom I send love and a hun- 
dred kisses, I have become very fond of 
Sybil, and have quite given up my original 
intention of making her an allowance and 
settling her with some family abroad. Be- 
fore I saw her I imagined that such a plan 
would most likely coincide with her wishes, 
but I now find it to be most repugnant to 
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them. She cannot bear the notion of being 
separated from me ; and the way in which 
I have talked about Annie has roused in her 
a strong desire to see her sister. Of course 
I have not alluded to any coining events ; 
there will be plenty of time to discuss them 
when Sybil is an inmate of Summer Lawn. 
'For I have fully decided, my dear 
Louisa, to bring my younger daughter 
back with me. In the face of what has 
recently been settled, I must look forward 
to the notion of parting with what has 
hitherto been my great source of happiness ; 
and I do not think I am selfish in seeking 
to supply its place, more especially as at 
the same time I shall be merely doing an 
act of justice to one who has a natural claim 
upon me; but in taking this step I must 
ask your hearty cooperation. You have 
great influence with Aimie, and at my re- 
quest you will, I am sure, exercise it in the 
furtherance of my object; so. by our long 
and intimate friendship, I adjure you to 
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do all in your power to cultivate in Annie's 
mind a spirit of interest and aflFection for 
the sister who is coming to her. She will 
not need much pressing ; for she is naturally 
so good and amiable, that her affection will 
instinctively turn to one who has a claim 
upon her sympathy, and all will be well. 

' You may expect us within a week 
after the receipt of this letter. My kindest 
love to my darling, who I hope is sustaining 
the dignity of her position. Always, my 
dear Louisa, yours very affectionately, 

* Hugh Fleetwood.' 

' There ends the peaceful life at Summer 
Lawn!' said Lady Osgood, as, having re- 
perused the letter, she pushed it from her. 
' There ends the home comfort in which we 
have all so much delighted; and now we 
enter upon a new phase, unknown to and 
untried by any of us! I have a strange 
presentiment that this young lady's arrival 
among us is destined to be the cause of dis- 
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comfort and disunion. Sympathetic and 
appreciative, is she ? Modest, quiet, and un- 
assuming, Hugh says, after his having men- 
tioned in a sentence or two before that her 
bringing up had been superintended by 
Lady Helen Fleetwood. The two statements 
are wholly incompatible. Hugh is a gener- 
ous, large-hearted fellow ; but he has been 
so long out of contact with the world, that 
he has forgotten its ways, and there is no 
one who could be more easily imposed on. 
Modest and unassuming, eh ? A young 
woman who was educated in a Parisian 
boarding-school, and brought out by one 
who, but for her husband's generosity, 
would have been a divorcee! And she is 
coming here, to Summer Lawn ! to this 
quiet nest, where our little bird has been 
brought up so careftilly, and with such a 
pure and refined home-training.' 

Lady Osgood was greatly troubled as 
these thoughts crossed her mind. She was 
a high-spirited woman, but not without a 
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certain amount of selfishness; and in the 
midst of her reflections, it occurred to her, 
that however pleased she might have been 
to superintend the education and bringing 
out of Annie Fleetwood, she had by no 
means bargained to act as chaperone to a 
young lady who inherited the taint of the 
Darrington blood, and in whom, sooner or 
later, that taint would most probably break 
out. It would be necessary, she thought, 
after a little time, to make some farther 
changes in the family arrangements which 
neither Hugh nor Annie had yet contem- 
plated, and which would involve her retire- 
ment from Summer Lawn. She had sys- 
tematically refused to know Lady Helen 
after the commencement of that unhappy 
woman's earliest flirtations; and she did 
not see why, towards the end ^ of her life, 
she should render herself liable to be mixed 
up with any scandal which might be created 
by the younger scion of the same fenuly. 
However, that was matter for farther con- 
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sideration. What was to be done now was 
to break to Annie the news contained in 
her father's letter. 

As Lady Osgood left her room and ad- 
vanced down the corridor she heard the 
sound of the piano, and Annie's fresh young 
voice ringing through the house. The 
elder lady stopped for a moment to listen 
in delight; then the remembrance of her 
recent reflections sending a dark shadow 
across her mind, she sighed and passed on. 
Annie was in the drawing-room, so deep 
in her music, that she did not hear the door 
open, and continued trilling out her pretty 
Enghsh ballad until Lady Osgood touched 
her on the shoulder. 

' Child, child, what a flood of song ! 
Little Signor Campanelli, who used to com- 
plain that he never could get you to attend 
to your music, would be astonished if he 
saw you now.' 

' Ay, but the case is very different, aunt. 
In those days music was to me a duty ; now 
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it is a delight, the greatest, I verily believe, 
I have in all my happy life/ 

^ You think yours a happy life, Annie T 
said Lady Osgood, placing her arm affec- 
tionately round the girl's neck. 

* The happiest in the world from my 
childhood !' said Annie. 

* And within the last three weeks even 
happier, eh, Annie?' 

' Yes,' said the girl, blushing a bright 
scarlet ; ' a million times happier ! That I 
have told you before ; you have no right to 
tease me on that point,' she added, dropping 
her head on her aunt's breast. 

Lady Osgood bent down and kissed An- 
nie's forehead. ' May your happiness con- 
tinue, my dear child !' she said gravely. 

'There is no reason why it should not, 
is there, aunt?' cried Annie, alarmed at 
Lady Osgood's expression. ' There is no- 
thing in the letter from papa — ?' 

' Nothing which can in the least affect 
what you are thinking of, my dear, though 
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there is some important news which you 
ought to hear at once.' 

' And which, made you look grave when 
you read it at breakfast- time, aunt ; I fear 
it cannot be good news, then.' 

' Wait until you have heard it, my dear 
child,' said Lady Osgood, still gravely. 
' Your father will be back in a week or a 
fortnight's time, and he brings back with 
him, to remain as an inmate of this house. 
Miss Sybil Fleetwood.' 

'My sister SybU?* 

' Your sister Sybil ; your father is quite 
delighted with her, and instead of estab- 
lishing her abroad, as he at first intended 
to do, has made up his mind that she shall 
come home with him and take up her abode 
with you.' 

'0, how delightful!' cried Annie, turn- 
ing round on the music-stool and clapping 
her hands with glee. 'Fancy my having 
my sister for a companion ! Not,' she added, 
with an aflfectionate look to Lady Osgood, 
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'that I have wanted any other than you, 
my dear aunt.' 

' Your period of education and transi- 
tion is now over, my dear Annie; and a 
girl of your own age will, for the present 
at all events, be a more suitable companion 
for you than an old woman like me.' 

' But why didn't my sister Sybil come 
to us before?' asked Annie. 

' Miss Fleetwood lived with her mother, 
my dear child ; and Lady Helen, as you 
know, lived apart from her husband. You 
were told that when you were a child, and 
when you asked after your " fine new mam- 
ma," as you used to call her ; but you were 
too young then to know what the answer 
meant, or to ask any reason for Lady Helen's 
absence. You have never, to my recollec- 
tion, mentioned the subject since those 
childish days, but you must have long since 
formed your own conclusions about it. 
Lady Helen, who had always been thought- 
less and frivolous, went from bad to worse. 
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until your father discovered that she had 
dishonoured his name, and was led to be- 
lieve that the daughter whom she had just 
brought into the world was not his child. 
Under these circumstances he resolved to 
separate from his wife at once, and never 
to look upon the face of her infant.' 

' Poor dear papa,' cried Annie, ^ what a 
terrible blow to one of his sensitive nature !' 

' It was a terrible blow,' said Lady Os- 
good, ' and he suffered terribly, but he had 
sufficient strength to hold to his purpose; 
and until his visit to Nice, ten day^ ago, he 
had never seen the young lady, who, never- 
theless, has passed under his name. In the 
letter which I received this morning he 
tells me, that directly he set eyes upon her 
he was convinced that, from her wonderful 
likeness to him, his suspicions were un- 
founded; and he is so pleased with her 
altogether that he has determined, as I have 
already told you, to bring her home and 
make her one of the family.' 
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' 0, what a relief it must be to poor, 
dear, darling papa ! Fancy his having car- 
ried this terrible weight for so many years 
in his heart, and yet always been so cheer- 
ful and so ready to sympathise with me. 
And you say Sybil is like papa ? She must 
be very handsome.' 

' If you think your father handsome now, 
what would you have said if you had seen 
him in his younger days ? His great charm 
at that time, the brightness of his eyes and 
hair, the softness of his complexion, he has 
now lost ; but in his letter he says, that 
all those that were his good points are in- 
tensified in Miss Fleetwood.' 

' Why not say Sybil, aunt? you must try 
to call her Sybil,' said Annie. ' Besides, I 
am Miss Fleetwood by right of precedence.* 

'Enjoy it while you can, child,' said 
Lady Osgood. ' You will not be Miss 
Fleetwood very long, recollect. Yes, I 
suppose I must school myself to calling 
this young lady by her Christian name.' 
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' Why, of course you must, aunty, and 
be most kind and aflFectionate towards her. 
I am quite delighted at the notion of her 
coming, and longing to throw my arms 
round her neck and claim her as a sister.' 

' You must not be too impulsive, Annie. 
You must recollect, that though Sybil is 
younger than you, she has been brought 
up in a very diflFerent way, has seen a great 
deal more of the world, and that her man- 
■ ner is likely to be both more formed and 
more formal.' 

' Do you mean to say that you don't 
think she will like me, aunt ? Do you think 
she is coming here with any notion of stand- 
ing on her own dignity, or annoyance at not 
having been taken notice of for so long ?' 

'Your father's letter would lead one to 
imagine quite the contrary, my dear. He 
speaks of Sybil as modest and unassuming, 
sympathetic and appreciative.' 

' Then I am sure I shall love her dearly, 
said Annie ; ' and it will be my greatest de- 
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light to show how much I can make of her. 
When do you expect them, aunt ?' 

^Your father says he will probably be 
Avith us within a week from our receipt of 
this letter.' 

'Then there is no time to be lost, and 
our preparations should be made at once; 
there are a hundred things to be done to 
provide for Sybil's comfort. Do you know, 
aunty, I think I shall give her up my 
rooms in the south wing.' 

'What!' cried Lady Osgood, 'those 
rooms which you have just had furnished 
to your own taste, those rooms that you 
have lived in since you were a child, and 
which you have always said you would 
never quit until your marriage, and which 
even then were to be specially reserved for 
you, as you had an idea that whenever you 
came to Summer Lawn you would like to 
have them again ! No, my dear Annie,' said 
Lady Osgood. ' Miss Sybil may be a very 
charming young woman, but she is not the 
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elder daughter of the family, and she is 
not Mr. Daniel Boyce's heiress, and she is 
certainly not going to turn you out of your 
rooms.' 

' My dear aunt,' said Annie, with a mis- 
chievous laugh, ' you speak as though poor 
Sybil had actually conspired to do this des- 
perate deed ; whereas at the present moment 
she knows nothing of my rooms, of you, of 
myself probably, for the matter of that, and 
I speak entirely on my own impulse. How- 
ever, if you think it better that it should 
not be so, it shajl not.' 

^ It is my duty, Annie, to warn you, and 
I do so now, once for all, not to be impul- 
sive, and what is called in the slang adopted 
by the young people of the present day 
"gushing.'' You have your position to 
maintain in all respects, and you must main- 
tain it ; you are, as I said before, the elder 
daughter at this house and an heiress ; you 
have both parts to play, and you must not 
abdicate either.' 
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Annie felt a little hurt at the tone taken 
by Lady Osgood. ' I will do my best to act 
exactly as you direct, my dear aunt/ she 
said ; ' I have done so all my life, and I am 
not likely to deviate now. I only thought 
that Sybil being, as it were, a stranger, it 
would be nice to receive her with affection, 
and to place her at her ease at once amongst 
us.' 

' Receive her with as much affection as 
you like, my dear child, but do nothing de- 
rogatory to your own position,' said her 
aunt ; ' and when I see Sybil I shall be bet- 
ter able to judge how she should be dealt 
with. But if she succeeds in captivating 
you as easily and as completely as she has 
captivated your father, I suppose all my old- 
world caution and advice will be thrown 
away.' 

' Never upon me, dear aunt,' said Annie, 
going up to her and clasping her round the 
neck ; ' you have been a second mother to 
me, a poor motherless girl, and I shall be 
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ungrateful indeed if I do not obey your 
every word.' 

Nevertheless in her inmost heart Annie 
Fleetwood determined to receive her newly- 
found sister with every demonstration of af- 
fection; determined more especially to put 
aside all claim of elder birth and superior 
fortune, and to take care that Sybil was 
treated by every one with the same respect 
and attention which was shown to her. 
Having herself had no experience of a 
mother's care, she had always invested the 
maternal character with a peculiar sanctity, 
and it seemed to her inexpressibly touching 
that by the loss of her mother Sybil 
should quietly have benefited, being recog- 
nised by her father and restored to her 
family and friends, events which could not 
possibly have happened had Lady Helen 
continued to live. The fact is that Annie 
was to a great extent, as Lady Osgood had 
said, impulsive and gushing; she loved 
her father most dearly, she had a genial 
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regard and respect for her aunt ; but there 
were matters m her Kfe, and more especially 
a matter of recent occurrence, which de- 
manded other sympathies than they could 
give, and these sympathies she expected to 
find in a girl nearly of her own age, and 
allied to her by ties of consanguinity. No 
wonder then that she eagerly looked for- 
ward to Sybil's arrival, and was prepared to 

receive her with a most cordial welcome. 

Prior to answering Hugh Fleetwood's 
letter Lady Osgood read it through again, 
but was not one bit more satisfied with it ; 
she knew her correspondent well enough, 
however, to be certain that any remon- 
strance in the present state of proceedings 
would be useless as well as impoUtic, and 
she determined to wait and judge with 
her own eyes, looking out with particular 
sharpness for any evidence of the taint of 
the Darrington blood, in the transmission 
of which from generation to generation 
she fully believed. She wrote therefore a 
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somewhat curt and guarded reply, formally 
setting forth the pleasure they would have 
in receiving the new inmate of Summer 
Lawn, and stating that Annie was already 
deep in propositions for her sister's comfort 
and weU-being. 

' There is one hope in all this matter,' 
said Lady Osgood to herself as she sealed 
the letter ; ' if this girl is so wonderfully like 
Hugh, there is a chance of her resembling 
him morally and mentally as well as physi- 
cally ; and,' added the old lady with a touch 
of world-wise philosophy, ' at all events the 
thing is settled for the present, and it can- 
not be helped.' 




CHAPTER III. 

WHAT THE WORLD SAID. 

The advertisement of Lady Helen Fleet- 
wood's death, duly inserted in the various 
London papers, recalled to a large number 
of very worthy persons the fact that Lady 
Helen Fleetwood had ever existed. They 
had forgotten that fact years and years ago. 
Scores of other women had been ^talked 
of since then, and had afforded delicious 
meals to those who lived on their friends' 
reputation. The men who had been young 
men about town at the time of the Reginald 
Connell escapade, who remembered Lady 
Helen as a remarkably handsome young 
woman, and who had expressed their won- 
derment at the time of the whole affair hav- 
ing been kept so snug and quiet, were now 
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on the verge of fogeyism, even if they had 
not crossed the barrier and become mem- 
bers of that ludicrous yet pitiable estate. 
The girls who had been Lady Helen's con- 
temporaries, and who had listened with 
bated breath to such versions of the story as 
they could with difficulty pick up — conver- 
sation at that time had not ripened into its 
present fi^e-and-easy state, and subjects of 
the kind were strictly tabooed in the pre- 
sence of young people — were now matrons 
with daughters of their own, some married 
and some marriageable, and repeated the 
name, which so many years ago they had 
been taught to ignore, with wondering curio- 
sity. Reginald Connell himself, a griz- 
zled, worn-looking, but still handsome man, 
was staying with his daughter at a coun- 
try house in Norfolk for the pheasant-shoot- 
ing, when at the breakfast table a young 
man read out from the Morning Post a 
paragraph announcing the death of the 
whom nearly twenty years before 
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he had so seriously compromised. Mr. Con- 
nell (he had long since renounced his mili- 
tary prefix) paused for an instant in the 
act of demolishing his second egg, and lis- 
tened attentively ; then, conscious that there 
were very few at the table who knew that 
he had at any time had any interest in the 
subject of the paragraph, leisurely resumed 
his breakfast, and said never a word. 

When the meal was concluded, and the 
other men adjourned to the stables or the 
gun-room, according to the sport that a- 
waited them, Mr. Connell lit a big cigar, and 
leisurely walked up and down the terrace 
pondering over those bygone days. He re- 
collected the first time he had seen Lady 
Helen, in the flush of her youthful beauty, 
at her husband's house ; he remembered the 
endeavours he had made to attract lier at- 
tention, and the way in which he had suc- 
ceeded : the fancy fair given in the barracks 
at Combcardingham, at which he first ven- 
tured to speak out his admiration for her ; 
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the luncheons and dances at Summer Lawn ; 
the riding parties through the pleasant 
Woolshire lanes, where he and she used to 
manage to drop behind the others, when the 
conversation was carried on in an under- 
tone, or when, better still, there was no con- 
versation at all, and they used to ride on 
side by side, silently gazing into each other's 
eyes. All these scenes rose before the eyes 
of the ci-devant jeune homme, carrying back 
his thoughts to the days when he was sonae 
four stone lighter than at present, when the 
bald circle on the top of his head was co- 
vered with thick chestnut curls, and when 
thex'e were no gray hairs in his long trail- 
ing moustache. 

' Deuced odd,' he muttered; ' I have had 
half a hundred affairs since then, and they 
seemed to have pushed this one out of my 
mind ; but it all comes back to me now as 
fresh as paint, by Jove! and I can see 
Helen just as she was then, in her riding- 
habit and her ball-dress; and I don't think 
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that I have ever seen any one since who, in 
a certain style, could hold a candle to her.' 

And then, gradually recalled to himself, 
Mr. Connell began to ponder upon the 
wickedness of the world, and to make up 
his mind that he would look very sharply 
after his daughter, who, since the death of 
her mother, Lady Ida, had been left in his 
sole charge. 

The news reached Pytchley Towers 
among other places, brought there by a 
cheap weekly journal, which, three days 
after publication, was forwarded to the 
housekeeper, who, with a few domestics, 
was the sole inhabitant of the once stately 
mansion. Of its legitimate proprietor, the 
Earl, Lady Helen's scapegrace brother, 
nothing had been heard for many years. 
After squandering the money which his 
father had painfully and laboriously accu- 
mulated, in every possible kind of dissipa- 
tion. Lord Pytchley finished his English 
career by forging the name of one of his 
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friends to acceptances amounting in the 
aggregate to twenty thousand pounds, 
which were duly discounted by the Jews ; 
and with a portion of the proceeds of which 
he departed, as he said, for the Continent. 
Long before the bills arrived at maturity 
Lord Pytchley had reached America, where, 
after a short career amidst the gambling- 
saloons and night-houses of New York, he 
was lost to view. The man whose name he 
had forged had been one of the few who 
had known the late Lord Pytchley in his 
retirement, and as a boy spent many happy 
days at the Towers ; for the sake of those 
bygone times he was willing to do his best 
to hide the disgrace which had fallen upon 
the family ; and with the aid of the trustees * 
in whom the estates were vested, a certain 
amount of money was annually scraped to- 
gether for the liquidation of the debt, and 
as the facts were kept out of the law courts' 
the general public knew nothing about 
them, though at the time they were pretty 
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freely canvassed at the clubs. It was agreed 
on all sides that Lord Pytchley would never 
be heard of again, and the unanimous ver- 
dict was, that this was the very best thing 
that could possibly happen to him. 

Meanwhile the Towers was shut up, 
with the exception of the housekeeper's 
room and the few apartments occupied by 
the domestic servants ; the gardens were 
still kept in order by the old head gardener, 
who had worked in them since his boyhood, 
and who employed a staff of assistants whom 
he paid out of the flower, fruit, and veget- 
able proceeds, which he sold at large profit 
to himself; but among the stones of the 
courtyard long grass was growing, the 
handsome range of stables was deserted 
and dilapidated, and the old turret clock 
had run down for ever. Hugh Fleetwood 
shunned the spot at one time so beloved by 
him, now fraught with such doleful memo- 
ries, and whatever excursions might be 
proposed for the amusement of any chance 
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guest, the horses' heads were never turned 
in the direction of Pytchley Towers. 

But the communication which at one 
time had been so constant between the 
stately mansion and the cosy residence at 
Summer Lawn had entirely died out. The 
middle-aged housekeeper, who, at the time 
of Lady Helen's marriage, had been a red- 
cheeked girl, niece of the then holder of the 
household keys, had herself a niece who 
was still-room maid in Hugh Fleetwood's 
service; and once or twice a week this 
damsel would make her way to the Towers, 
for the purpose of drinking tea and reiter- 
ating such limited gossip as she might have 
heard. The fact of her master's departure 
for that wide region generally known to 
the ignorant as 'foreign parts' had been 
made known and duly commented upon, 
but the key to Hugh Fleetwood's absence 
was only found a week afterwards in the 
journalistic announcement of Lady Helen's 
death. Be sure, then, that the old story of 
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shame and sorrow was resuscitated and 
carefully retailed by the housekeeper, not 
merely to her niece, but to the servants of 
the Towers, supplemented in many import- 
ant details by the old Scotch gardener, 
whose son, then a raw stable-lad, now head 
bailiff to that extensive cattle-breeder. Lord 
M'Thorley, had been the identical boy to 
whom Captain Connell had intrusted his 
important missive, and by whom it had 
been blunderingly given up to Lady Helen's 
outraged husband. Plenty of pity for 
honest, steady - going, handsome Hugh 
Fleetwood, plenty of diatribes against his 
wicked wife, who had brought disgrace 
upon her order and her sex, were mixed 
up with the household comments on this 
story, but no mention was made of Sybil, 
whose existence, if it had ever been known 
to them, had been clean forgotten. 

Nor was the gossip concerning the dead 
woman confined to such humble talkers. At 

VOL. II. p 
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Bidgood's Club, that old-established temple 
of Conservatism and fogeydom, it was one 
of the first subjects served out for discus- 
sion amongst the members newly arrived 
in town for the labours of the season. 
Colonel Choker, General Wing, and Sir 
Thomas BuflPboard had served in a dragoon 
regiment with Captain Connell, and had 
been quartered at Combcardingham. They 
knew all about Lady Helen's escapade, 
bless you, and each had special particulars, 
learned only by himself, to relate. They 
WAgged their heads in the bow window, 
and 'by Jove, sir'd!' 'give you my word, 
sir'd r each other as they gloated over the 
details. They seemed to grow young again 
as they talked ; grew younger still when old 
Mr. Podder, many years a Combcardingham 
DMnufacturer, and now member for Wool- 
shire, joined the group. For he had known 
Hugh Fleetwood's father, had known the 
dead woman as a little toddling child, and 
spoke of her still as Helen Ireton. 
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^ I knew what it would be, sir/ he said, in 
a thick fat voice, glaring round at the other 
listeners, ^ with a man like William Fleet- 
wood, sprung from nothing, by Jove, sir !' 
(Mr. Fodder's father had been a drunken 
' hand' in the factory at . Altringham.) 
'When a man like that went in for rubb- 
ing shoulders with Lord Fytchley, and for 
making himself agreeable with the swell 
company at the Towers, the Combcarding- 
ham grammar-school wasn't good enough 
for him, sir I He must have his son educated 
at Marlborough and afterwards at Oxford. 
And what was the consequence ? The 
young fellow did well enough in his first 
marriage ; Hannah Boyce was a clear- 
headed, quiet kind of girl, and I recollect I 
used to look up to her father, and wonder 
whether I should ever be so rich as he 
was. Times have changed since then,' con- 
tinued Mr. Fodder with a fat laugh, rattling 
the silver in his trousers-pockets, * but still, 
whea Daniel Boyce died the other day 
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he was worth a pretty round sum, which 
he has left, I understand, to his niece.' 

' Niece ! who is she ?' inquired old 
General Wing, pricking up his ears, for 
he was on the look-out at the time for an 
heiress for his son, a young gentleman 
whose splendid beard was his only for- 
tune. 

' Hugh Fleetwood's daughter by his first 
wife, ^ replied Mr. Podder; ^ pretty girl, but 
without much go about her, I should say, 
from what little I have seen of her ; they 
don't go out much in the county.' 

' And after Lady Helen made that mess 
of it with Connell of ours, what became of 
her?' asked General Wing. 

'Helen Ireton, sir,' said Mr. Podder, 
' was about as wicked a little lot as ever 
stepped ; she was always flirting and mak- 
ing eyes at somebody; and after she left 
Fleetwood and went to live on the Con- 
tinent she carried on as bad as ever. I 
saw her one year when I was at Baden, and 
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she gave me a look as much as to say, Come 
and have a talk; but I had Mrs. Podder 
with me at the time, and, of course, any- 
thing of that sort wouldn't do.' 

*Do you recollect how tremendously 
gone Regi Connell was?' said Sir Thomas 
Buff board striking in. * Carried on before 

» 

everybody's eyes, didn't care a rap who 
saw him, by Jove ! She was a deuced fine 
woman in those days !' 

' She was a deuced fine woman two 
years ago, when I saw her in Rome,' said 
Colonel Choker. * A man called Cullington 
was with her ; you must recollect him, some 
of you ? Used to drive a chocolate-coloured 
drag with four roans in the year forty-seven. 
Pretty Mrs. Backstep, the pianoforte man's 
wife, always on the box, you recollect ?' 

* Cullington! Of course,' said General 
Wing; 'member here; saw him the other 
night in the smoking-room talking to Char- 
ley, and asked Charley who it was; remem- 
bered his face, but couldn't put a name to 
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it. Charley told me Sir Robert Cullington, 
and then I recollected all about him.' 

* I saw him here the other day, and 
knew him at once/ said Sir Thomas BuflF- 
board ; ' used to meet him in the old days 
at Charley Slyley's and Moss's in Jermyn- 
street. Terrible wild devil he was, then; 
used to rattle the box on his head just be- 
fore he landed the bones ; " Seven's the 
main!'' he'd cry, and bang would go the 
box on his head. Damme, I think I can 
see him now.' 

^You can if you look up,' said Mr. 
Podder quietly, ^for there he is seated in 
the other window reading the paper. By 
the way, does anybody know what has be- 
come of Py tchley T 

' Hasn't been heard of for years,' said 
General Wing. ' Got little Dean to climb 
up behind him on the back of ever so many 
bill-stamps, and then forged Ladbrook's 
name to the tune of twenty thousand. Very 
bad egg^ Pytchley, very bad.' 
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' Toshington swears he saw him three 
years ago out somewhere in the far Western 
States of America. Toshington knew him 
at once, though he had grown a long gray 
beard, was dressed in a kind of greasy lea- 
ther Jsuit, and walked with a stick like an 
old man.' 

^ He cannot be more than two or three 
and forty. Lord Pytchley can't,' said Mr. 
Podder; 'and Toshington would swear to 
anything. What I want to know about him 
for is, because I have a notion that place of 
his, Pytchley Towers, would suit me very 
well. It has been shut up for years, and all 
going to rack and ruin, they say. I made 
an offer to the trustees; but they didn't seem 
to bite, and hinted that.it was not in their 
power to sell.' 

'I should think that Fleetwood might 
like to buy it, now that his daughter has 
come in for all this money,' said General 
Wing; 4t is close by his place, is it not? 
And as he is said to be deuced fond of the 
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girl, it would be handy for him to have her 
near him when she married/ 

* Fleetwood has had quite enough of fine 
families and fine places, and isn't likely to 
let his daughter spend her money on any- 
thing that belonged to the family that 
brought him to griei^ don't you make any 
mistake about that,' said Mr. Podder hotly; 
he added, looking up, ' Here is Sir Kobert 
Cullington coming this way. Now he is as 
likely to know about Pytchley as anybody 
else. I wish one of you fellows, who you say 
knew him twenty years ago, would just re- 
new the acquaintance, I might get some 
information out of him.' 

Mr. Podder was a coarse vulgarian ; but 
he had wormed his way by dint of his wealth 
and his membership into good society, and 
gave excellent dinners, so that his friends 
were anxious to oblige him. As Sir Robert 
strolled up the room. General Wing ad- 
vanced to meet him; the others saw the 
recognition, saw the gentlemen shake hands, 
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and shortly afterwards Sir Eobert Culling- 
ton was brought up to their group and duly 
introduced. 

* We were talking about Lord Pytchley 
just now, Sir Robert,' said General Wing 
after a few commonplaces, * and wondering 
what had become of him. Have you any 
idea?' 

*Not the least in the world,' said Sir 
Robert pleasantly. ' I recollect him about 
town, I am afraid to sa}^ how many years 
ago ; but he was a younger man than I was, 
and I saw very little of him.' 

' He was a sporting man, if I recollect 
rightly?' said Colonel Choker. 

* Sporting, yes; but of a low order,' 
answered Sir Robert ; ' patronised pugilists 
and ratting matches rather than the turf, 
and lived amongst a very queer lot.' 

* Our friend here,' observed Mr. Podder, 
' was saying that Tommy Toshington, whom 
you of course recollect — ' 

* Recollect Toshington?' interrupted Sir 
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Robert, ^ why, of course I do ; and my father 
and grandfather must have recollected him 
before me. Tommy Toshington must be at 
least seventy years old. Do you mean to 
say he is still alive ?' 

'Alive, and looking just the same as 
ever. Went out for a trip throu^ America 
three or four years ago, and came back 
swearing that he had seen Lord Pjrtchley, 
gray and worn-looking, and poorly dressed, 
far away in the Western States.' 

*Not at all unlikely,' said Sir Robert. 
* When he disappeared, it was given out that 
he was going to travel on the Continent ; but 
it was pretty well understood that he was 
gone to America, never to return. That 
business of Ladbrook's was impossible to 
get over,' he added, shaking his head, and 
looking as if he had never even heard of, 
much less been mixed up in, any * shady' 
transaction. 

' Then you think it is quite clear he will 
never come back?' said Colonel Choker. 
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' I should say perfectly clear/ said Sir 
Robert. * You may live down a great many 
things in this pleasantly constituted society 
of ours; debt, and difficulties of all sorts, 
aflFairs with women, and shooting a man in a 
duel ; but forgery is a hard road to travel, 
as the, Yankees say, and I don't think 
Pytchley will attempt to return.' 

'Then the title will die out?' said Mr. 
Podder. 

' Unless he has married some woman out 
there, which he is very likely to do, and got 
a family,' said Sir Robert. 'Even in that 
case, as he is almost certain to have changed 
his name, and most probably will not tell 
his belongings anything about himself, it 
is five hundred to one if the name Pytch- 
ley is ever inscribed again on the peers' 
roU.' 

' Then until something definite is known, 
there is no chance of my being able to set- 
tle with the trustees for the purchase of 
Pytchley Towers,' said Mr. Podder. 'I 
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want that place, Sir Robert; it would just 
' suit me.' 

* Would it !' said Sir Robert Cullington, 
looking with barely disguised disgust at 
the bumptious vulgar parvenu. ' The late 
Lord Pytchley was its last occupant, I be- 
lieve ; the difference in its owners would be 
remarkable.' 

*Yes/ said Mr. Podder, with uncon- 
scious self-complacence; * there was not 
much in common between him and me. I 
knew something of him when I was a 
younger man ; a poor-spirited and plodding 
kind of a creature, keeping himself to him- 
self, and not seen much in the county. By 
the way, we were talking of his daughter 
just now, she that married Fleetwood; she's 
dead, I see.' 

'Yes,' said Sir Robert calmly; 'Lady 
Helen Fleetwood is dead. To my very 
great regret, for she was one of my oldest 
friends, and a most elegant and charming 
woman.' 
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He spoke so quietly and so decisively, 
that the others felt it was impossible to con- 
tinue the subject, at least in the vein in 
which they had previously been speaking. 

*Has Lady Helen Fleetwood left any 
family?' asked Sir Thomas BuflFboard, 
breaking the awkward silence. 

'One girl,' said Sir Kobert; 'a young 
lady of eighteen.' 

'And what is she like?' asked Colonel 
Choker. ' 'Gad, if she is as handsome as her 
mother, she ought to make a sensation.' 

' She doesn't resemble her mother in the 
least,' said Sir Robert; 'but nevertheless 
she will, I think, take front rank among the 
belles of the season when she makes her 
debut She is wonderfully handsome ; but 
more in her father's style, fair, bright, and 
Saxon-looking.' 

' If she is so nice-looking,' said General 
Wing, ' she may put a spoke in her sister's 
wheel, that girl we were talking about just 
now.' 
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^Wliat, Annie Fleetwood!' cried Mr. 
Podder. * Don't you fear for her; she is 
quite fine-looking enough herself, and she's 
got all her uncle's fortune at her back.' 

And when the conversation was ended 
and the group broke up, General Wing went 
to a writing-table, and in a large school-boy 
hand entered Annie Fleetwood's name, and 
a memorandum about her fortune, in his 
note-book for his son's information. 



Meanwhile, Hugh Fleetwood was about 
to return home, bringing his daughter with 
him. The bills of the various tradespeople 
at Nice had been settled — some of them, 
such as that of the confectioner who had 
supplied the suppers and refreshments for 
the various entertainments, were very large, 
and even Hugh Fleetwood's generosity al- 
most winced when he saw them in the 
aggregate-Ae viJk had l«en given up, 
the furniture sold off, Dr. Attwell liberally 
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rewarded, and a circular — a sort of * thanks 
for kind inquiries,' and a P.P.C. card — sent 
the rounds of the late Lady Helen's ac- 
quaintance. It was not Hugh's nature to 
be ungrateful to those who had shown any 
kindness to his late wife, even though she 
had been unworthy to bear the title ; but he 
did not care about entering into any per- 
sonal relations with them, and particularly 
wished Sybil to look upon her past life up 
to the time of her starting for England as a 
closed book. 

The girl was willing enough to obey 
him in this as in every other matter. Hugh 
liiought he had never seen such devotion 
before; even Annie, with all her affection 
for him, was not so ready to interpret his 
wishes, so quick to obey his will^ as this 
newly-found treasure. As they journeyed 
homeward together — and they travelled 
quietly, for Hugh in his nether middle life 
was much lazier than he had been in former 
years, and he also feared to tire out his 
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daughter, erroneously looking upon her as 
delicate and easily fatigued — ^he was amused 
and delighted at Sybil's bright appreciation 
of the beauties of the sce^ery through which 
they passed, and the information — ^it was 
but a smattering, but it seemed wonderful 
to Hugh — that she had acquired during her 
sojourn at Madame Thibaut's, and of which 
she now made great display ; and above all 
he was delighted at the mixture of modesty 
and knowledge of the ways of the world 
which characterised her manner. Annie, 
he remembered, was apt to blush and to 
stammer when in society ; but here was 
Sybil, in such chance company as they were 
thrown, in railways or hotels, with perfect 
command of the language, and speaking it 
with the purest Parisian accent, drawing 
forth compliments from all, both men and 
women, and enchanting her father as much 
by her quiet thoroughbred grace as by her 
manifold accomplishments. 

In the course of that journey, too, Hugh 
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Fleetwood talked to his daughter of her 
past life ; and won over, as it seemed to him, 
by his affection for her, and feeling it im- 
possible, as he believed, to deceive him, in 
however slight a degree, towards whom she 
felt such devotion, Sybil spoke to him 
frankly, and so far as her mother was con- 
cerned, in a manner which accorded but 
little with the tone adopted on the occasion 
of her first interview with her father. It 
was a terrible thing to confess, she said, 
but her poor dear mother had not only 
never appreciated her, but had been so en- 
tirely wrapt up in self, that she had neglected 
the commonest maternal duty. With great 
skill and admirably chosen language Sybil 
drew a harrowing picture of herself as a 
Kttle child in the Parisian boarding-school, 
mocked and scoffed at by her companions, 
and hated by the schoolmistress, to whom 
large sums for her board and education were 
always owing. * I had an instinctive belief 
even then, dear papa,' she said, ' that it was 
VOL. n. G 
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not your fault, and that the funds which 
you furnished were otherwise applied. But 
I was the victim of their misappropriation, 
' and it would make your heart bleed to 
tell you all I endured.' And then she 
would narrate to him her experiences of 
hunger, and how she would hoard up her 
wretched little pocket-money for the pur- 
chase of bread and cooked meat to eke out 
the scanty supplies offood which were doled 
out to her, and described with great dra- 
matic talent the manner in which at other 
times she used to soften the heart of the 
cook, and obtain contraband meals at ir- 
regular hourg. 

When they came to Paris, where they 
stopped for a couple of days, Sybil took 
her father to visit the scenes of some of the 
little dramas which she had described. She 
showed him the exterior of Madame Thi- 
baut's house ; but when he proposed to pay 
his respects to the schoolmistress, she im- 
plored him not to do so, declaring with a 
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shudder that she looked on the tune passed 
by her under Madame Thibaut's thrall as a 
kind of hideous dream, and that if she were 
once again to find herself within those walls, 
she would fancy it was reality. She took 
especial care, indeed, not to introduce her 
fatiber to any of the personages whose names 
she had used so freely, and whom she had 
so dramatically described while narrating 
those Parisian experiences of her childhood, 
fearing lest, consciously or unconsciously, 
they might throw some light on those reve- 
lations which would shake the deep faith 
with which honest Hugh held her. 

Despite the unattractive light in which 
his dead wife appeared in her daughter's 
most recent communications respecting her, 
Hugh Fleetwood felt a strange inexplicable 
longing to know something of the manner 
in which her latter days were passed, and 
after a time began to question Sybil about 
the style of life at the villa, and the persons 
who had been its frequenters. This was 
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done in no prying spirit of inquiry, but the 
man's big heart was touched at the thought 
that she whom he had once so loved had 
died without her ears being blessed by the 
word of forgiveness which he had hastened 
to bring to her; and oftentimes on that 
homeward journey his mind had leapt across 
the great gulf of years to the early days of 
Pjrtchley Towers, when Helen Ireton seemed 
to him an angel of light and beauty. But 
as he listened to his daughter the dream 
faded away, and he felt that so far as the 
girl's moral status was concerned, her mo- 
ther's death was the best thing that could 
have happened to her. 

Sybil depicted the life at the villa in 
anything but attractive colours. She had 
been in the habit of keeping herself retired, 
and by so doing had won for herself among 
them a name for pride, hauteur, and even 
sulkiness, which she had to bear up against 
as best she might. Her father would judge 
whether it was deserved; he might think 
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her somewhat too impulsive, somewhat too 
demonstrative of her affection for him ; but 
0, if he only knew the solitary self-content 
life she had led, without one soul to say a 
kind word to her, or to sympathise with her 
pent-up feelings, he would not judge her 
harshly. And then, putting his arm round 
her, and drawing her to his breast, Hugh 
Fleetwood would ask his daughter whether, 
among the butterflies so constantly flutter- 
ing at the villa, there was no one who had 
made an impression on her heart. Sybil 
would answer with a half-indignant negative. 
Love, as she had, read, was for gu-ls who 
were happy in their surroundings, who had 
no secret sorrow, no secret shame ; and then 
in a lighter mood she would sketch some of 
the peculiarities of the French and Italian 
exquisites, the rough English University 
cubs, attended by their bear-leading tutors, 
the summer tourists, and the health-seeking 
valetudinarians who resorted to the place, 
and laughingly ask her father whether he 
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thought his daughter could be sensible to 
the attractions offered by such a crew. But 
in all their conversation, from the time that 
Hugh Fleetwood first set eyes upon Sybil 
until the hour they arrived at Summer 
Lawn, the name of Owen Cunliffe never 
passed her lips, nor did she give the slightest 
hint that any one for an instant had occu- 
pied her heart. There was no necessity for 
so doing, she thought. If she met Owen in 
England, and he renewed his attentions to 
her, it would be time enough then to ac- 
knowledge to her father what had gone be- 
fore ; if, on the contrary, he treated her like 
a stranger, she would only have degraded 
herself in making mention of his name. 

Let matters be as they were; Sybil's 
faith was, like the Laureate's, large in time, 
and she determined to await its issue. 

* That is Turk's bark,' cried Annie Fleet- 
wood ; ' I would know it among a thousand. 
Miles took him with him this afternoon when 
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he went into Combcardingham with the 
phaeton. 0, aunty, they must be close 
here.' 

* Yes, my love/ said Lady Osgood, ' that 
is certainly Turk's bark, and there is the 
clang of the lodge gate. Now recollect, 
Annie, what I told you about not being im- 
pulsive, and remembering your position.' 

They were standing in the porch in the 
diisk of the evening. A telegram had been 
received from Hugh Fleetwood announcing 

his arrival, and all their little preparations 
had been made. Through the open door 
the big fire in the hall could be seen glow- 
ing brightly, its flickering flames reflected 
in old armour and rare pictures ; the butler 
had received warning that the carriage had 
entered the avenue, and he and two footmen 
were waiting in the porch just behind the 
ladies, ready to receive their master. 

As the mail phaeton drew up to the door, 
Sybil's eyes, just peeping over the immense 
fur rug with which she was covered, took 
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in the brilliantly-lighted hall, the servants 
and attendants, the great square block of 
the house behind, and comprehended its 
meaning in an instant. 

' This is home. It means comfort and 
luxury and ease, and this is what you were 
bom to, and what you were meant to have, 
but for your mother's wretched imprudence. 
This is what you shall have now, until you 
choose to make an establishment for your- 
self.' 

And those two figures in the foreground, 
she recognises them instantly, though she 
had never previously set eyes upon them. 

*Yes,' she said to herself, 'I may have 
some trouble with those, but in the end 
they shall be made subservient to my will.' 

The next instant she was in her sister's 
arms. 



CHAPTER IV. 



TWO SURPRISES. 



It is the third morning after the return of 
Hugh Fleetwood, and the scene the break- 
fast-parlour as before; the meal has been 
over for some little time, but Annie still 
remains in the room, leaning her head 
against the window, and looking out on to 
the lawn. She has an open letter in her 
hand, and her face is radiant. Lady Os- 
good, who has been holding a conference 
with the housekeeper about domestic ar- 
rangements, returns to the room in quest 
of her keys, which she has left behind her, 
and starts with surprise at confronting her 
niece. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps 
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the letter was immediately replaced in its 
owner's pocket. 

* You here still, child ? What on earth 
are you doing ? I was going into the draw- 
ing-room, expecting to find you and Sybil 
there, to talk over our plans for the day. 
Where is Sybil, by the way ?' 

* She has gone out with papa. He was 
speaking about the bank of primroses which 
he had seen before breakfast, and which are 
now looking so lovely, and she expressed a 
great wish to see it, so papa took her off at 
once.' 

* It is a good thing your papa is not a 
busy man/ said Lady Osgood, ' or Sybil 
would cause him to waste a great portion 
of his time ; he is always taking her hither 
and thither, and has scarcely sat down 
quietly since he returned.' 

'Surely it is perfectly natural, aunty. 
You must recollect that everything here is 
new to Sybil, and she takes such delight in 
papa's society.' 
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>Yes,' said Lady Osgood coldly, *but 
she should recollect that your papa has 
other claims upon him; however, all that 
will of course right itself in time.' 

* She is wonderfully lovely, is she not, 
aunt ?' said Annie, looking up. ' I de- 
clare, as she stepped out of the window 
just now, her little hat perched know- 
ingly on the top of her head, her long 
fair hair blowing in the wind, I thought 
I had never seen anything half so beau- 
tiful.' 

' She is very handsome, my dear,' said 
Lady Osgood ; ' I allow that, though I can- 
not indorse your very strong language — 
for you know I do not give way to exag- 
geration — but Sybil is unquestionably very 
handsome in her style.' 

' And she is so charming, so charm- 
ing !' cried Annie enthusiastically. ' I knew 
from the first that I should admire and like 
her, but the rieality is ever so much better 
than the anticipation; she is so irank and 
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open and affectionate, and O she is so 
beautifully dressed!' 

* If your papa had brought you through 
Paris, my dear, and given you carte blanche 
at the best milliners there, you would have 
been beautifully dressed too !' said Lady 
Osgood. 

' No, dear aunt, I am sure I should not,' 
said Annie, going up to her and affection- 
ately touching her cheek. ' It is your love 
for me that makes you say that; but it is 
not merely the beautiful dress, it is Sybil's 
exquisite taste, and the way in which she 
puts it on, and the way she arranges her 
hair is quite perfect.' 

^Yes,' said Lady Osgood, *I must not 
stand here gossiping all day about Miss 
Sybil, however beautiful she may he ; and 
you, I should think, have plenty of other 
subjects to occupy your mind just now. I 
saw you had a letter this morning — ^when is 
Somebody coining ?' 

* Somebody cannot say when he is com- 
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ing/ said Annie, with a little pitiful moiLe ; 
Somebody is very much engaged in London 
just now, but he hopes to run down very 
soon. Somebody particularly wants to know 
whether papa has come back, as he has some 
business which he wants to talk through 
with him.' 

' And of course you cannot imagine what 
that business is about, miss?' said Lady 
Osgood, bending down to kiss her niece. 
* There, get you gone to your piano, or 
work or something, and let me go and talk 
to Mrs. Childers about new pillow-cases 
and interesting matters of that sort. By 
the way, have you ever said anything to 
Sybil about Somebody?' 

'Not yet, dear aunt; I have scarcely 
had the chance yet, but I intend^ to do so 
on the first opportunity.' 

* If you want an opportunity to talk on 
such a subject as that, my dear, you will 
not be long in finding one,' said Lady Os- 
good, leaving the room ; ' though,' she added, 
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when she got outside the door, ' I very much 
doubt whether your confidence will be ap- 
preciated as you seem to imagine !' 

Lady Osgood's preconceived dislike to 
Sybil Fleetwood had not been dissipated by 
that young lady's arrival at Summer Lawn. 
She had been immensely struck by the 
girl's beauty — much more so than she cared 
to confess to Annie — but from the first in- 
stant suspected her efiiisive manner and her 
lavish display of afifection towards her fa- 
ther and sister. There was something about 
her in which the keen-eyed woman of the 
world immediately recognised the qualities 
of her younger aspirant, and detected intui- 
tively the vast amount of social veneer with 
which the girl's character was overlaid. The 
mental and moral resemblance to her father, 
which Lady Osgood had hoped against hope 
to find in Sybil, she certainly had not dis- 
covered ; even in the short time during 
which she had been an inmate of the house, 
two or three expressions had unguardedly 
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slipped from her which showed that she was 
deficient in the keen sense of honour, and 
sound, stem, uncompromising honesty, the 
broad and yet simple generosity, which 
characterised Hugh Fleetwood, and which 
he had transmitted to his elder daughter. 
But Lady Osgood could not help admitting 
to herself that, so far as she had had oppor- 
tunity to observe, Sybil Fleetwood pos- 
sessed a keen bright intellect, a quickness 
of apprehension, a power of character- 
analysis, and a strength of self-control such 
as are but seldom accorded to man or wo- 
man, and such as certainly were not to be 
found in any other member of her family. 

There was another point about Sybil 
Fleetwood which Lady Osgood had recog- 
nised instantly, and which, in her calm and 
judicial estimate of the girVs character, she 
had allowed to be greatly in the girPs fa- 
vour, and that was, the unmistakable aris- 
tocratic signs of caste which she had inhe- 
rited from her mother. Lady Osgood's 
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affection for Hugh Fleetwood was deep and 
lasting, and she loved Annie as though the 
girl had been her own child. She could 
not deny to herself, that in the father, and 
to a certain less extent in the daughter, the 
roturier eminently predominated. In his 
chivalrous worship of honour and purity, in 
all the noble aspirations of his soul, Hugh 
Fleetwood stood second to no one in the 
land ; but his appearance, though handsome, 
was mean in presence, and was to a certain 
extent underbred, while his manner lacked 
dignity and repose. Much the same might 
be said of Annie : her appearance was 
pretty, her ways winning, her whole self 
eminently lovable, but she was not in any 
sense of the word distinguee^ and a girl likely 
to be taken notice of until she was known, 
when she would at once take a high place in 
the affection of any sensible man or woman. 
Now, as Lady Osgood unwillingly ad- 
mitted to herself, Sybil was the very oppo- 
site to this. To her father's great personal 
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beauty, refined and intensified to a degree, 
she added the grand imperial air which had 
distinguished her mother from the days she 
left off short frocks until the hour she laid 
down on what proved to be her death-bed. 
It was impossible to look at Sybil Fleet- 
wood's ripe yet stately figure, at the way in 
which she carried her head, at her smallest 
movement or gesture, without feeling that 
she must necessarily be a girl of high birth 
and breeding, which would assert itself in 
spite of every obstacle. Let them say what 
they will, there is something in the patri- 
cian blood — ^the real patrician blood, not that 
flowing in the veins of recently ennobled 
brewers and ironfounders — which asserts 
itself unmistakably. There are exceptions 
to the rule, of course : there are peers who 
look like shoemakers, and peeresses who 
look and act like washerwomen; but the 
plutocracy which within the last quarter of a 

ft 

cehtury has entirely changed the surface of 
English society, and which year by year, 
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swaggering more offensively, is more and 
more petted and kotooed to, has never yet 
been able to breed anything like a lady or 
a gentleman in manners, appearance, or any 
other distinguishing characteristic. 

Of course a girl of Sybil*s discrimination 
was not long in forming a correct appre- 
ciation of Lady Osgood's feelings towards 
her. In the tilting match which seemed 
likely to ensue between these two women 
of the world, one had the advantage of ex- 
perience, the other of youth and indomitable 
energy. Before she had been twenty-four 
hours at Summer Lawn, Sybil recognised 
Lady Osgood's position in the household, 
and saw the necessity of keeping in with 
her, at least until she had made herself 
sufficiently strong to do without the elder 
lad|y^s assistance; so that for the present 
her maimer to Lady Osgood was very po- 
lite, very respectftd, but rather distant. 
She too, in her turn, recognised the pre- 
sence of caste in this arbiter of the family, 
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and she felt sure that in the course of time 
a camaraderie would necessarily arise be- 
tween them, the only two of the same class 
in the household. 

Her first impressions on her arrival at 
Summer Lawn had been borne out by her 
three days' experience. The place was 
better in every way than she had fancied 
it; more beautiful, more extensive, more 
grand, if one could apply that word to so 
comfortable a residence. It was essentially 
substantial and home-like; the large gardens, 
the hot-houses and conservatories, the range 
of stabling with its numerous first-class 
horses and their attendants ; the in-door 
retinue, the furniture, the pictures, the 
plate, with which the sideboard was heaped, 
— ^all told of substantial wealth, and compar- 
ing pleasantly in Sybil's mind with the 
"cheap veneered luxury of the villa at Nice, 
and with the misery of her life at Madame 
ThibautV It was nice, wonderfiilly nice 
as a novelty, though she perfectly admitted 
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to herself the possibility of becoming se- 
verely bored in so quiet a retreat after a 
little time, and determined that the first 
use she could make of that influence which 
she intended exercising over her father, 
to the exclusion of Annie and Lady Os- 
good, would be to induce him to give up 
his secluded life, and take her more into 
the great world. She had seen nothing of 
it yet, she thought : while in Paris she was 
but a boarding-school miss, and Nice was 
but a provincial town, where her mother's 
reputation was known to be compromised. 
But up here in London, under her father's 
escort, with the prestige of his riches and 
her own beauty, she would see whether she 
would not yet manage to make some name 
in the world, and give her the chance once 
more of seeing Owen Cunliffe, whom she 
yet loved with all the wild passion of her 
heart, and the loss of whom, in the midst 
of her novelty and change of scene, she 
frequently and bitterly regarded. 



i. 
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' Well, you have come back from seeing 
the primroses,' said Annie, looking up with 
delight as her sister entered the room. 
' And what have you done with papa ?' 

' He has gone off to the stables ; the 
old man Willis — the head groom, is he not ? 
— met us and fetched him there ; and after- 
wards he is going to ride yound the home- 
farm. What a man he is !' continued Sybil, 
looking up in affectionate rapture; 'how 
noble, how generous, how thoughtful for 
others !' 

' He is the dearest papa in the world, 
said Annie. 'But still, I am rather glad 
that he has found something to do this 
morning, as I wanted to have a talk to you, 
my sweet Sybil. We shall be sure to have 
the room all to ourselves, for this is one 
of Lady Osgood's busy days, and after she 
has finished her colloquies with the house- 
keeper she has three or four hours' writing 
to get through.' 

' She is very clever, I suppose ?' 
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' Very clever, and not in the least blue 
She is a dear old thing, and lias been reall; 
like a mother to me.' 

' She is a remarkably well-bred woman, 

' Yes,' said Annie, rather downcast, fo 
she knew her own shortcomings in tha 
respect. ' I often look at her and at you 
dear Sybil, since you have been here, am 
think what an advantage good-breedinj 
gives one.' 

' The advantage is merely nominal,' sali 
Sybil. 'The real power in this world i 
money.' 

'Then I shall be very powerful,' 8ai< 
Annie with a laugh ; ' for I shall be ver 
rich, they tell me.' 

'As our father's elder daughter yo 
will naturally have the largest share of hi 
wealth,' said Sybil, eyeing her curiously. 

'0, Sybil, don't talk in that way; hoi 
could you think I could have hinted at sue 
a thing ! I did not mean that at all, deai 
Don't you know that a few weeks ago m; 
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unde Daniel Boyce died and left me all his 
fortune 7 

Sybil started. What an amount of 
happiness had been granted to this girl ! 

* He could not have left it to any one 
who would make a better use of it, my 
dear Annie, ^ she said, recovering herself in 
an instant. ^ And so you are an heiress ! 
Ah, you are charnung enough in yourself 
to attract any number of men, but as an 
heiress you will be quite irresistible !' 

'I do not want to attract any one. I 
mean — ^no — ^more than — I mean,' stammered 
Annie, blushing very deeply. 

* 0, that is what you mean,' said Sybil, 
with a crisp laugh. * What a demure little 
person it is! Now tell me all about it.' 

'Not now, dear Sybil, not now,' said 
Annie, still blushing; 'I intended to tell 
you very shortly, but I must take iinother 
opportunity. Let me see, what were we 
talking about ? 0, about money, and you 
said it was the real power in this world. I 
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don't think that. I do not rate its value 
so highly.' 

'Because you have never known the 
want of it,' said Sybil, turning upon her 
sharply. ' My father told me before I saw 
you, that you were the most amiable being 
in the world, and I do not think he exag- 
gerated; but your amiability has never 
been tried by the knowledge that the coin 
which you put down in a baker's shop for 
a loaf of bread was the last you had in the 
world, and that you did not know where to 
turn for the next meal. Here is our father 
received by the county families, going into 
what society he chooses, highly esteemed 
and respected by all. What does this ? His 
noble and generous nature, his manly dig- 
nity, his honourable career? Not in the 
least. His money ! He might keep all his 
good qualities, but if he lost his fortune he 
would be nowhere. ' 

* My sweet Sybil, what a hard doctrine !' 
' Learnt in a hard school, my dear Annie. 
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Kecollect that until now, my whole life has 
been a very hard one.' 

' It will be the aim of all of us to make 
you forget it, and to render your future as 
happy as possible,' said Annie, bending for- 
ward and kissing her forehead. ' I am sure 
I never thought about the power of money 
before ; though we have an example of the 
misery which the lack of it will entail in 
our immediate neighbourhood at Pytchley 
Towers, not eight miles from here.' 

' Pytchley Towers !' said Sybil, starting 
at the name. 

' Yes,' said Annie. ' Do you know any- 
thing about the place. 0, I forgot, dear! 
How very thoughtless of me ! Of course, 
Pytchley Towers was where your poor mo- 
ther, Lady Helen, came from.' 

*Yes,' said Sybil. 'I have heard her 
speak about it lots of times. Tell me more 
about the place.' 

* There is not much to tell, dear. It is 
a wonderful old place, but all shut up and 
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deserted, only the housekeeper and a few 
servants living there.' 

' Has nothing been heard of my uncle ?' 
asked Sybil. 

' Your unde, dear ?' cried Annie in as- 
tonishment. 

*Yes, my imcle, Lord Pytchley/ said 
Sybil majestically. 

*0, I beg your pardon, dear; I quite 
forgot, of course. No, no one knows where 
he is, I believe. I have heard papa say that 
he was a little wild before he went abroad, 
and that he did not like to come back again.' 

' A little wild indeed !' echoed Sybil bit- 
terly. She had gleaned from conversation 
between her mother and Sir Robert Culling- 
ton a pretty good notion of the extent of 
Lord Pytchley's 'wildness.' *And §o the 
place is all shut up, and no one lives there 
but the housekeeper and servants. Do you 
know, I have a strong desire to see it, An- 
nie, a great wish to see my old family place,' 
she added, drawing herself up, ^ even in its 
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decadence and desolation. Do you think 
there will be any difficulty in our doing so, 
Annie ?' 

'I should think not the least in the 
world. Dear papa never goes there, as — 
as you can well understand — and I have 
not been for some years; but I am sure 
old Mrs. Jenkins would show us over the 
house, and we could wander about in the 
gardens and woods, which are quite beauti- 
ful.' 

' It will seem an odd thing for a niece 
of Lord Pytchley's to sneak into her ances- 
tral home under the care of the houskeeper, 
as though she were a stranger/ said Sybil, 
with a curling Up. ' But I want to see the 
place, and must not be particular.' 

' Well, then, we will drive over in the 
pony-carriage to-morrow,' said Annie. ^ We 
had better not mention it to papa or to 
aunt Louisa, as they have both their feel- 
ings in the matter; but we can take James 
with us, and it will seem just as though we 
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were both going out for an ordinary drive. 
My dear sister/ she added, taking Sybil's 
hand and pressing it warmly between her 
own, ' I can quite understand your interest 

in the Towers.' 

The warm-hearted girl had quite taken 
up the idea which Sybil had thrown out, 
and already looked upon her sister as a mar- 
tyr to the crimes or the shortcomings of 
others. 

The next morning, immediately after 
breakfast, the girls started off in the pony- 
carriage on their expedition to Pytchley 
Towers. Annie, usually so calm and tran- 
quil, was in excellent spirits, rattling on un- 
ceasingly about their county neighbours, 
about the curious people who were making 
fortunes in Combcardingham, about what 
had hitherto been almost the most exciting 
event in her life, the annual ball given by 
the regiment quartered there, and about all 
kinds of topics, managing her handsome lit- 
tle ponies cleverly the while. She did not 
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require any answers or coraments, which 
was fortunate, as Sybil, though she listened 
occasionally, was for the most part of the . 
time plunged in a deep reverie. She was 
thinking of the unhappy fate which seemed 
to have pursued her through life, not from 
any fault of her own, but by reason of the 
crimes and backslidings of other relatives. 
If her mother had not so committed herself, 
she would long since have taken up her 
position in the best society; if her uncle 
had not behaved like a scoundrel, she might 
have had all the importance of being the 
niece of the great man in the neighbour- 
hood, all the prestige rightly belonging to 
her place in the world ; and better than all, 
the unassailable name, which even Owen 
Cunliflfe could not have cavilled at, and a 
position which he would have been proud 
to share as her husband. 

Owen Cunliflfe! What had become of 
him, where was he now? He must have 
heard of her mother's death through the 
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papers. Was it not strange that he had 
taken no notice of it to her, no line of con- 
dolence, no word of inquiry? How if, as 
she had long suspected, his abrupt departure 
had been caused by receiving information 
hitherto unknown to him of Lady Helen's 
equivocal position in society; surely, she 
thought, that had been atoned for by Lady 
Helen's death. Owen would not be cruel 
enough to visit the sin of the dead mother 
upon her daughter. If he were to seek for 
her now, he would find her in her father s 
house,, her father wealthy, hcmoured, and 
respected ; and if he were struck with her 
before, and she felt sure of that, he would 
now be doubly impressed. Where was he ? 
why did he not come? 

Mrs. Jenkins, with whom Annie was a 
great favourite, received the girls with much 
reverential cordiality, and was much im- 
pressed when she heard that the young lady 
who accompanied Miss Fleetwood was the 
daughter of the Squire hy his second wife. 
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(She admitted to two or three confidants 
round her tea-table in the evening that she 
had subjected the stranger to a very sharp 
scrutiny without discovering in her the 
smallest trace of resemblance to her mother, 
either in appearance or manner, but that in 
* looks she was the very moral of Squire 
Hugh.') 

The housekeeper conducted her visitors 
through the grand reception-rooms, two of 
her staff accompanymg her to open the 
shutters and let in the unaccustomed day- 
light upon the magnificent cheerless apart- 
ments, now bare and gaunt and dismantled 
of their furniture, which had long since 
been taken up to London, and disposed of 
under the hammer. As Sybil followed list- 
lessly on, paying no attention to the drawl- 
ing voice of their conductor, her heart was 
swelKng with rage within her, to think of 
the rain which had been brought upon so 
splendid a place ,by the crime and foHy of 
tn0 members of the fainily. Sittii^ down 
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on a garden-seat outside the terrace of the 
long drawmg-room, while the housekeeper 
was narrating the well-worn legend of the 
family ghost, Sybil fell into a day-dream, in 
which she refurnished Pytchley Towers, and 
repeopled it with a set of beings of her own 
creation, among whom she and one other 
played conspicuous parts. She was very 
radiant in beauty and splendidly dressed, 
the earl's niece, the belle of the county, the 
cynosure of all. She had, however, but eyes 
for one, and here he came — Owen Cunliffe. 
She pictured him to herself so vividly that 
she could fancy he stood beside her there ; 
she could hear his low thrilling voice, feel 
the gentle touch of his hand upon her arm — 
No, it was Annie, who touched her lightly 
and whispered in her ear, ^Come, Sybil, 
dear, I see you are bored by the old woman's 
prosings; let us go and have a ramble 
through the gardens and woods.' And the 
dream vanished. 

They walked through the gardens and 
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visited the hot-houses, and finding the old 
head -gardener superintending the cultiva- 
tion of his exotics, complimented him on 
the state of perfection in which they had 
found everything. The old man was much 
pleased at the compliment, and broke out 
into open admiration of Sybil, whom he de- 
clared to be the bonniest lass he had ever 
seen, and whom he presented with a splen- 
did bunch of geraniums. Then they made 
their way into the wood, which was almost 
carpeted with primroses, and where the 
early violets were springing up in luxuriant 
profusion. 

Now Annie, who had a certain spice of 
the romantic in her nature, had determined 
that when they came into this wood she 
would confide to her sister the little story 
about which the had made a mystery the 
previous day. It was a proper place in 
which to talk of such matters, she thought ; 
and besides, in some places the paths were 
so narrow that they could not walk two 
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abreast, and she would send Sybil on in 
front; while she could perfectly hear the 
story, she could not see the blushes of its 
narrator. But since they had started from 
home, Sybil's manner had been so very 
strange, she had spoken so little, and her 
face had remained so hard, stern, and rigid, 
that Annie scarcely liked to interrupt her 
sister's reflection. 

And yet she was most anxious that 
Sybil should be a partaker of her joy, and 
Sybil herself, at least when they talked 
yesterday on the matter, had shown some 
interest, and asked for information. Annie 
had almost made up her mind to call to her 
sister, who, according to the preconceived 
plan, was walking in front, when Sybil sud- 
denly stopped. Annie looked over her sis- 
ter's shoulder, and saw, just turning into 
the narrow path before them, a young man. 
At first, she thought it was one of the gar- 
deners, but a second glance convinced her 
of her mistake. 
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The new-comer was a very young man, 
at most not more than one-and- twenty years 
of age, tall, slight, and gentlemanly-looking, 
but im-English in his dress and general ap- 
pearance. The apparition of the girls was 
evidently as great a surprise to him as was 
his advent to them. He stood still for a 
moment, then, comprehending at a glance 
the difficulties of the case, and seeing that 
if he remained in his then position it would 
have been impossible for them to pass by, 
he stepped back into the shrubbery, and 
courteously motioned Sybil to proceed. As 
the ladies passed by, he raised his hat with 
a boyish smile, then stepped into the path 
again, and proceeded on his way without 
once turning his head. 

' What a very good-looking young man,' 
said Sybil, turning round, all her preoccu- 
pation and suUenness having vanished, and 
speaking genially to her sister. 'Who is 
he, Annie, and why don't you know him? 
for I noticed you didn't bow.' 
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* I have not the least idea, Sybil,' said 
Annie ; * I never set eyes upon him before. 
He certainly must be a stranger in this 
neighbourhood; indeed, he looked to me 
like a foreigner. I assure you I had an 
idea at first that it was one of your French 
or Italian friends from Nice, who had come 
to himt you up at Summer Lawn, and had 
pursued us to the Towers.' 

' No friend of mine,' said Sybil, laughing. 
' I assure you he is quite as strange to me 
as to you. However, I at least shall be able 
to go home to-day with the knowledge that 
I have experienced a new sensation, as this is 
the first young man I have seen in the place.' 

*My poor Sybil, there is a dreadful 
dearth of them in the neighbourhood, I 
know; but if you only care about seeing 
them, you will be gratified in a very few 
days, for there is a young man coining to 
stop at Summer Lawn.' 

*To stop at Summer Lawn!' echoed 
Sybil with surprise. 
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' I thought you would be surprised, dear, 
but you must not be shocked at our receiv- 
ing him while you are still in such deep 
mourning. There is no other person in the 
world, I am sure, that papa would permit 
to visit him under such circumstances, nor 
would, I ask him to, but this is a very pecu- 
liar case.' 

Sybil nodded and listened coldly; she 
felt that she was about to be made the re- 
cipient of a love confidence, and made up 
her mind to be bored. 

' And you,' continued Annie, beginning 
to blush, 'you must not think of him as a 
stranger, for in a very short time he will be 
able to claim you as a very near relation. 
See, dear/ said the girl, coming abreast of 
her sister, and winding her arm round her 
waist, * you asked me yesterday to tell you 
my little story, and I promised you I would 
at some time or other, and now I think the 
time has come. It is a very simple little 
love story, Sybil, and I am its heroine. I 
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have not seen much of other girls, but from 
what I have heard and read of them, I fancy 
that they must be very different from me ; 
they are always falling in love, I believe, and 
having flirtations, and aU that kind of thing, 
and caring for somebody desperately, some- 
body, I mean, who is not connected with 
them. Well, up to within the last three 
months, I had lived on absolutely caring for 
nobody but papa and aunt Louisa.' 

' You had seen no one, I suppose,' said 
Sybil coldly. 

* 0, yes, I had seen plenty, but nobody 
I cared for. There was young Mr. Swaff- 
ham at the rectory, who had distinguished 
himself very much at college, papa said, and 
was likely to make a figure at the bar ; and 
there were Harry and Walter Durhamsure, 
and some other young men who were in 
business in Combcardingham, and who were 
reckoned great catches in the neighbour- 
hood; and there were the officers, several 
sets of them in turn ; but I never cared for 
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any one of them. I hadn't the slightest 
feeling of the kind, and I used to think to 
myself that I should become an old maid ; 
and I know aunt Louisa thought so too, 
by the manner in which she used to talk to 
me. But the Fates were too kind for that, 
and at last my hero arrived.' 

^Yes,' said Sybil, looking at her cu- 
riously; ' and what was he like? 

* The most perfect creature in the world,' 
cried Annie enthusiastically. ^ There never 
was, and never could be, such another.' 

' That of course,' said Sybil. * You need 
scarcely have given yourself the trouble to 
make the remark. But tell me something 
more definite about it.' 

* He is wonderfully handsome, and that 
is not merely my verdict, but everybody 
says the same; and thoroughly good, and 
true, and tender; and best of all, he has 
never cared for any one before.' 

' That is indeed delightful,' said Sybil 
with a half sneer, ' if you can believe it.' 
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* You would believe it too/ said Annie, 
* if you could see his earnest eyes, and hear 
the voice in which he says it. He is not 
one of your flirty London men, not one of 
your flirting officers, who make love to every 
woman they meet; he is of a very dif- 
ferent stamp from that. He is the son of a 
man whom papa knew in his youth, and who, 
it appears, went out to seek his fortune in 
the colonies when he was little more than a 
boy, and died out there. My hero, who 
has inherited all his father's property, has 
come over to England to settle, and being 
at Combardingham, he met papa m some 
matters of business, and they struck up a 
great friendship, and papa brought him over 
to stay at Summer Lawn.' 

' And the young lady who had de- 
termined upon becoming an old maid re- 
nounced the notion, and fell in love with 
him. Is that it?' said Sybil, still half 
sneeringly. 

^ We fell in love with each other, dear,' 
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said Annie simply. *We have talked it 
over often since, and never can agree as to 
which was the first smitten ; but we soon 
found out that we cared for each other very 
much, and then we told papa that. He, 
who is, as you know, the best and dearest 
creature in the world, made no objection, 
and we were engaged.' 

' And what is the name of this paragon 
of perfection ?' 

' You are laughing at me, Sybil ; I know 
you are. But I will show you his portrait 
when we go home, and then you will allow 
that I have not been exaggerating at all. 
His name is the most romantic in the world 
— Owen Cunliffe.' 

She did not faint, she did not utter a 
cry, but stood there as though she had been 
carved out of stone. She had even nerve 
enough left to manage her voice, and it 
never trembled as she said, 

' It is indeed a pretty name, and if its 
owner is only half as charming as you de- 
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pict him, you are indeed to be congratu- 
lated, Annie.' 

Then with a great effort she stooped 
down, and laid her lips upon her sisters 
cheek. 

' Why, Sybil, how cold your lips are !^ 
cried the girl, ' and your face is deadly pale ! 
This walk has been too much for you. How 
thoughtless of me to bring you tearing along 
these tangled paths ! Lean upon me, dear. 
I know a short cut to the stables, and we 
shall be in the pony-carriage in less than 
five minutes.' 

But Sybil refused her proffered assist- 
ance, and staggered onward, she never knew 
how, until they found James and the ponies 
awaiting them. 

During the whole of the homeward drive 
she lay back silent and preoccupied, and 
when they reached the house she stepped 
heavily out of the carriage, and made the 
best of her way to her room. But before 
she reached the door she heard Annie's voice 
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calling her, and the next instant her sister 
ran up to her with a card in her hand. 

* Look, Sybil, look !' she cried with great 
excitement. ' This is a day of wonders. 
Only look who has called here since we 
have been out, and left his card. From the 
description they give of him, I have no 
doubt it is the young man we met in the 
woods.' 

Sybil took the card outstretched to her, 
and glancing at it read the name, * The Earl 
of Pytchley.' 



CHAPTER V. 



IN THE FAR WEST. 



The eccentric young nobleman, who, as nar- 
rated in the last chapter, afforded subject of 
discussion to the frequenters of the bay 
window of Bidgood's Club, and who was 
spoken of by them as Lord Pytchley (though, 
as his father was alive at the time of the 
commission of his principal eccentricities, he 
was then known as Lord Quorn), had seen 
even then quite as much life and more than 
these sapient fogies gave him credit for, and 
at the time of their speaking was not likely 
to see any more of it. The taint of the 
Darrington blood, which was recognisable 
throughout all Lady Helen Ireton's career, 
was quite as much developed in her brother, 
though of course in a different manner. 
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Viscount Quom had been a spoilt un- 
pleasant child, and was a complete failure 
at Eton, not merely at school, but on the 
river and in the playing fields. Not that he 
was wanting in pluck, or strength, or skill ; 
he pulled as strong an oar as the captain of 
the boats, and wielded as good a bat as the 
captain of the first eleven ; but these heads 
of their respective foUowings were both 
gentlemen, and that is more than could 
have been said with truth at any time for 
Viscount Quom. He was always borrowing 
money of the other boys, of the trades- 
people in the town, and of the servants in 
the tutor's house where he lived, and he was 
never pajdng anybody. He lied too, un- 
blushingly and without judgment, and the 
only good quality about him was the courage 
with which he would succour his oppressed 
juniors, and fight lads of half his . weight 
again if he found them bullying a little 

boy. 

But Lord Quom's proceedings in the 
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matter of money and audacity became so 
frequent as to call for the interference of 
the authorities, and his lordship was politely 
requested to retire from the schooL He 
was not expelled, though but for the pro- 
vost's acquaintance with his father, and the 
knowledge of the suffering which Lord 
Pytchley had already endured on account 
of his wife's behaviour, the young man 
might have undergone that degradation. 
He left Eton and went straight down to 
Pytchley Towers, where he remained one 
day and one night, in the course of which 
he had an interview with his father, who 
seemed much broken and distressed. The 
result of this interview was that Lord Quom 
returned to London with a cheque for a cer- 
tain amount of money, and a letter directed 
to the Reverend Bankerton Gilkes at the 
United University Club, which he was in- 
structed to deliver in person. 

Lord Quorn found the Reverend Ban- 
kerton Gilkes at his club, and delivered the 
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letter to him. Mr. Gilkes was a small thin 
white-faced man of about two or three and 
thirty, with green eyes, light whiskers, and 
fair hair. His father had been agent for 
one of the Pytchley estates, and he himself 
held the honorary appointment of chaplain 
to the Earl. After he had read the letter, 
he shook hands with Lord Quorn again (he 
had done so at his visitor's first arrival), and 
pointing to the document, asked him if he 
knew its contents. Lord Quorn answered 
in the affirmative. His father had told him 
that he and Mr. Gilkes were to go for a tour 
on the Continent together for two or three 
years ; was not that it ? 

* That is it exactly, my dear Lord Quorn,' 
said Mr. Gilkes, in a soft slimy voice, and 
with an affectionate familiarity of manner — 
Hhat is it precisely; and let me start by 
saying that nothing shall be wanting on my 
part to make our intercourse as pleasant as 
I trust it will be profitable ; for we cannot 
begin our firiendly relations too soon, so 
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come and dine here to-night at eight o'clock, 
and we will talk over our plans.' 

The chefsind the butler of the United 
University were that night put upon their 
mettle, and the dinner and the wines were 
excellent. If his newly-appointed Mentor 
were going to be as agreeable throughout 
their future connection as he was while 
. acting host at his club, Lord Quom thought 
that his lines had fallen in pleasant places. 

And so they had. Throughout the three 
years in which they were together, the 
Keverend Bankerton Gilkes made himself 
most agreeable to his young charge, con- 
stantly giving him good advice, but never 
insisting that he should follow it, and shut- 
ting his eyes in the most amiable manner to 
Lord Quom's indiscretions and peccadilloes, 
which were tolerably numerous and of all 
kinds. Mr. Gilkes himself had but one 
weakness, and that was for gambling. When 
they were at any of the German spas, where 
play was carried on, he would put on a 
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coloured cravat and a check shooting-coat, 
and frequent the tables quite as assiduously 
as his pupil, and with no better luck. Then, 
the funds being at their lowest, they would 
hurry away, and stay for weeks at some 
little out-of-the-way village, exercising the 
most rigid economy, until it was time to ask 
for farther supplies from Pytchley Towers. 

Three years were passed in this way, 
during which they had visited most of the 
renowned places in Europe, and at the end 
of which they returned to England; Mr. 
Gilkes to be inducted into an excellent liv- 
ing in the gift of the Pytchley family, which 
happened about that time to be vacant ; and 
Lord Quorn, being then twenty years of 
age, to take up his position in some excellent 
rooms in the Albany, and to coromence the 
life of a man about town. 

And what a life it was while it lasted ! 
And what a set the young lord found him- 
self associated with I There was ' Popkins* 
Squires of the Blues, only son of old Doctor 
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Squires of Worthing, who came into such^ 
an enormous fortune at the death of the 
Indian widow, Mrs. Wagglun, whom he had 
attended ; and little Deacon, with his bullet 
head and short-cropped hair, his round funny 
little figure, his dry humour, and his un- 
ceasing stories about, and imitations of, 
popular actors. There was Nelson Selwood, 
most courteous and gentleman-like of men, 
who looked like a duke, but was, or was 
supposed to be, a partner in a solicitors^ 
firm in Lincoln's - inn. There was Jack 
Piggott, who broke his own leg in adminis- 
tering the back fall to a policeman in a 
night-house riot, and who now quietly and 
unostentatiously does more good and makes 
more converts than any City missionary. 
There were Rupert Robinson, who wrote 
burlesques ; Tim O'Dwyer, M.P. for Donny- 
brook, who sang Irish songs; Mr. Dennis, 
Q.C., the Irish barrister and wit, with his 
glorious white waistcoat, and his shining 
spectacles ; and a host of lesser lights. 
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So long as the novelty of this kind of 
life lasted as a sufficient amusement, so long 
as Lord Quom found it delightful to go 
three or four times a week at midnight to 
the Flybynights Club, which was held at an 
old-fashioned tavern in Covent-garden, and 
eat his supper, and listen to thesej oily fellows* 
talk, and think how grand it was for him to 
be allowed to be associated with men many 
of whom in their way had such name and 
fame, it was all very well. But it cooled 
after a time, and the young man wanted 
other excitement; so sought for and found 
it in very diflferent and far more noxious 
places. They had been late at the Flyby- 
nights, but never so late as they were at 
Tom Soft's, of the Waterloo Arms in the 
Haymarket ; they had been noisy at the 
Flybynights, but never so noisy as they 
were at the Three Twos in Piccadilly, where 
the police were occasionally called in, in 
the midst of a grand meUe^ and a free fight 
amoDgBt the ladies and gentlemen present 
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This kind of life was bad for a young man 
of twenty ; but Lord Quorn was a cleverish 
fellow, with a strong constitution, and he 
would have lived it down and pulled through 
it rightly enough, had there been nothing 
else in the background. What was in the 
background was Popkins Squeers, an in- 
veterate gambler, who had just been bitten 
with a mania for horseracing, and who in- 
doctrinated Quorn into the mysteries of the 
turf. 

Such an initiation is generally expen- 
sive, and Quom's case was no exception 
to the rule. What has since been called 
'plunging' was not known in those days, 
but men betted heavily nevertheless; and 
when the little run of luck which he had a1 
first melted away, Quorn found himself con^ 
siderably embarrassed. Fortunately he wai 
just of age at that time, and his name wb! 
'good at the bottom of a bill;' so at leasi 
■ said Mr. Eleazar Davison of Burlington 
gardens, who was allowed to be a judg< 
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in such matters. Mr. Davison added the 
proviso, ' if there is another good name at 
the back of all.' Another good name, in 
Quom's case, proved to be that of his kindly- 
friend Tommy Deacon, with whose signature 
Mr. Davison was perfectly satisfied. These 
bills were made payable at the end of three 
months ; but there were ' events' coming 
off upon which Quorn had a splendid book, 
and which would put him right long before 
the expiration of that period. The ' events' 
did not come off as was anticipated, the 
horses which Quorn had backed beiQg beaten 
by other animals ; and this necessitated not 
merely a renewal of the stamped docu- 
ments held by Mr. Davison, but an applica- 
tion to Tommy Deacon for another loan of 
his wealth-getting signature. On this second 
occasion Tommy was not half so prompt to 
give it as he had been before, and Quorn 
only got his second acceptation on the dis- 
tinct understanding that he should never 
again be applied to. So that when the far- 
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ther ' events' upon which reliance had been 
placed had not come off, and the accepta- 
tions held by Mr. Davison were becoming 
due, Lord Quom felt himself, as his friend 
expressed it, ' in a hole.' He had exhausted 
his father's patience and his friend's loan 
powers, and if the money due to Davison 
and the bets held by his friends were not 
paid at the appointed time he would be ex- 
posed and disgraced. In his despair the 
devil tempted him, and he fell. Amongst 
his friends was a very young man, just his 
own age — ^in fact the Marquis of Ladbrook 
— ^who was reported to be a millionaire. All 
the streets, terraces, squares, crescents, and 
gardens ; rows of splendid shops unequalled ; 
terraces dwelt in by Greeks and Jews of 
fabulous wealth; cockney villas with con- 
servatories like hand-glasses, and la^vns like 
large green pocket-handkerchiefs ; in fact, 
the whole of the enormous stronghold of 
the plutocracy, extending from Hangman's- 
gate on the east to Wagoner's Wood at the 
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west, was built on Lord Ladbrook's property, 
and produced him an enormous rental 

The devil tempted Lord Quorn, and he 
fell. Just about that time Mr. Parkinson, 
the attorney of Thavies - inn, locked away 
in his strong box a bill for a thousand 
pounds at three months' date, drawn by 
Lord Quorn and accepted by Lord Lad- 
brook. Mr. Parkinson's accommodation 
transactions had hitherto been limited to 
the temporary relief of hard-up barristers 
and government clerks, and he was quite 
delighted at the opportunity of doing busi- 
ness with ' two such nobs.' Many other 
gentlemen not averse to discount at a high 
percentage, but any one of whom would 
have openly denounced a usurer as he would 
a thief, — Mr. Tott, who called himself a 
merchant, Mr. Curbiton the saddler, and 
Mr. Kloops the diamond merchant, — all be- 
came possessed of several specimens of the 
same honourable signatures. The accept- 
ances held by Mr. Davison were taken up, 
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Lord Quom's commissioner was present at 
Tattersall's on settling-day with money to 
discharge all calls upon him ; and for seve- 
ral weeks afterwards Lord Quom himself 
was in high spirits and excellent funds. He 
explained this fact by stating that *his 
guv'nor had persuaded him to cut off the 
entail ; and they had sold one of their estates 
in Woolshire, which had given him an in- 
finity of ready.' 

The Marquis of Ladbrook had a shoot- 
ing-box in the Perthshire highlands, and 
Lord Quom was to have been of the party 
that year ; but at the beginning of August 
he hurried away from town, after keeping 
his room two or three days, and letting it 
be known that his doctors had ordered him 
to Carlsbad. Much regret was expressed 
at his absence from Glenmuckie; but the 
real reason of it was not known until quite 
the end of the month, when, on the receipt 
of a letter from his bankers. Lord Ladbrook 
found that his name had been forged by 
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his brother peer to the extent of twenty- 
thousand pounds. From that day forth 
Lord Quorn was never seen in England. 
Instead of going to Carlsbad he made his 
way vid Southampton to Havre, and there 
embarked on board a French emigrant 
steamer bound for New York. On the 
very morning that Lord Ladbrook received 
the letter from his bankers, Mr. Harcourt, 
a gentlemanly - looking young man, and 
bearing a remarkable resemblance to Lord 
Quorn, was making application for the 
situation of under-prompter at Wallack's 
Theatre, New York. The stage manager, to 
whom he had proffered.his request, did not 
think much of him ; but the elder Mr. Wal- 
lack, who was alive at the time, happened 
to be passing by, and to him he addressed 
himself. He said that he had just come 
from England, that he had acted a great 
deal as an amateur, and mentioned the 
names of Kupert Robinson and Tommy 
Deacon, of Tim O'Dwyer and other mem- 
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bers of the Maecenas and Fly by nights Clubs, 
with whom the veteran actor had been on 
intimate terms in his London days, and at 
once procured his engagement. 

Mr. Harcourt, however, did not keep his 
position very long ; he was found to be to- 
tally unused to stage work, and to spend 
more of his time in flirting with the female 
members of the company than in attending 
to his duties. The life was too disagreeable 
to him ; he hated being pent up in a city 
where he feared the danger of recognition, 
and longed for a wider and freer sphere of 
action. So one night, after receiving his 
salary, Mr. Harcourtbade Wallack's Theatre 
good-bye, and was seen no more. What 
he did for the next three years no one ever 
knew ; but at the end of that time, one who 
had been an actor at Wallack's, going out Far 
West to play a star engagement at St. Louis, 
came upon Mr. Harcourt in an hotel bar, 
and recognised him immediately. Not that 
Mr. Harcourt was not somewhat chanfi:ed. 
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He had grown stronger, stouter, and more 
brawny; his thin hatchet face had filled 
out; his soft boyish cheeks were covered 
with a hard, bushy, broAvn beard ; his deli- 
cate white hands had become knotted and 
rough and homy. There was nothing left 
in him to recall the delicate aristocratic- 
looking Harcourt, who had been the under- 
prompter at Wallack's Theatre, but it was 
the same man notwithstanding. 

The recognition between the men was 
mutual, and Harcourt showed no desire to 
avoid him; he walked up to his old com- 
panion, and shook hands with him heartily, 
asking him to have a drink. While they 
were discussing their liquor he spoke rather 
vaguely of the way in which his life had 
been passed since the time of their last 
meeting. He had been an actor, he said, a 
chiropodist, a photographer, the editor of 
two or three newspapers, and the agent for 
an emigration company. Just at that mo- 
ment, but only yro tem.^ he whispered to 
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his friend, he was Professor Dobinson, of 
Oxford College, England, and late tutor to 
the Prince of Wales, and was touring 
through the West with his renowned lec- 
ture, 'Windsor Castle, or some Glances of 
the Inner Life of the Court of Queen Vic- 
toria,' with distinguished success. Being 
pressed by Harcourt to accompany him to 
his lodging, Mr. Smale, the actor, did so, 
and there found a lady who was introduced 
to him as Mrs. Harcourt. Such a pretty girl, 
small, pale, and delicate-looking, with fair 
skin, and dark eyes, and dark chestnut hair, 
and delicate high-bred hands and feet. Mrs. 
Harcourt was well educated, and her edu- 
cation was made use of by Mr, Harcourt ; 
she played the piano before and after the 
revelation of the mysteries of royal English 
life, and not unfrequently lectured on her 
own account, on ' electro-biology' or ' spirit 
manifestations.' Mr. Smale was pleased to 
meet his old comrade, and was very much 
delighted with what he saw of Mrs. Har- 
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court. Professor Dobinson's lecture was 
nightly crammed, and Mr. Smale's extra- 
ordinary rendition of his astounding crea- 
tion of Shakespeare's Macbeth was the 
delight of every one possessing one spark 
of soul, one scintilla of divine imagination — 
at least so said the play-bill. When down 
upon the great flat plain, in the heart of 
which, eight hundred miles from any moun- 
tain range, the city lies, the demon of 
cholera came sweeping, and before his attack 
all pleasure, and immediately after all busi- 
ness, was suspended. 

Mr. Harcourt was one of the first it laid 
low. ^ The description of royal English life 
had to be given up, which did not matter 
much, for no one would have come to listen 
to it; and the describer was in bed in 
writhing agonies, attended by Mrs. Har- 
court and his old theatrical friend. Two 
days after Mr. Smale himself was struck 
down ; and when, after the lapse of a fort- 
night, he recovered consciousness, he learned 
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that Mr. Harcourt had pulled through his 
attack, and it was ten days since he and 
Mrs. Harcourt had left the city, journeying 
west. Seventeen years had passed away, 
and Mr. Smale had long been dead, when 
Mr. Harcourt, accompanied by his wife and 
his son, a good-looking lad of fifteen or six- 
teen, arrived in the bran-new city of Denver. 
What his life had been in the interval he 
never said and no one ever knew; but he 
was very much changed from the man who 
had been under-prompter at Wallack's, and 
who had described the royal life at the 
English court at St. Louis. Older, of course, 
much worn with the rough hard life, and 
prematurely gray ; curt in his conversation 
and abrupt in his manner, having lost all 
the civilised polish which formisrly distin- 
guished him, and not to be recognised as 
differing in any way from the gamblers and 
diggers and miners by whom the city was 
populated. Some of these worthies seemed 
to- have known him before, spoke of him to 
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each other as old Jack Harcourt, and cele- 
brated his arrival among them with copious 
libations ; but they never said where or 
how they had met him, nor was any allu- 
sion ever made by him to their former 
acquaintance. 

Harcourt's wife was by no means the 
Mrs. Harcourt of the pianoforte and the 
electro-biological lecture ; she had passed 
away long before, and her successor was a 
very diflferent person. Folks who pretended 
to know said she was the widow of a miner 
who had amassed some little money, and it 
was principally for the sake of her fortune 
that Harcourt had married her. Be that as 
it might, they seemed to get on very well 
together; she was a middle-aged woman 
now, stout and comely, in the habit of 
speaking her mind, and giving her husband 
good advice when his hot-headed impulsive- 
ness would have sent him wrong. The son 
was a slim aristocratic-looking lad, without 
any one point of resemblance between him 
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and his mother, either morally or physic- 
ally; he had all the tastes and instincts of a 
gentleman, which Mrs. Harcourt could not 
understand, but which his &ther appreciated 
very keenly. He had forgotten and quite 
grown out of such things himself; but 
oftentimes, when the boy was speaking, 
Harcourt would lie back in a reverie, as 
though listening to a voice beyond the 
grave, to sentiments which he had heard 
and understood in another life; then he 
would rouse himself, with a shoulder-shrug 
and a muttered curse, and go out to join 
his rough companions. 

Not that he was ever unkind to the 
boy ; on the contrary, he took the greatest 
delight in his society, and was never happy 
when apart from him. Denver was a strange 
wild place in those days, and scarcely one 
to be selected for the education of a youth. 
There were very few women in the com- 
munity whom Harcourt cared to see his son 
speaking to, or of whom the lad took any 
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notice. His time for the enjoyment of men's 
society was not . come yet, or the women of 
Colorado were destitute of the necessary 
attractions in his eyes. He was high- 
spirited, strong, and courageous, and de- 
lighted in a life of activity. To join a party 
who were going out in pursuit of Indians 
who had molested the occupants of the 
mail -wagon, or threatened the station - 
keepers on the route, — Cheyennes, Shas- 
bones, or Scioux, there were numbers of 
each tribe always prowling about on the 
look-out for scalps and pftmder, — or to en- 
list the sympathies of some old trapper who 
was going away for a week's sport, and to 
whom his father could intrust him to go 
out into the Gulches with the miners, and 
listen to the tales of their wild lives, — this 
was what the lad enjoyed. 

'Jack' Harcourt, as he was commonly 
called, soon became an important man in 
Denver city. When he first arrived there 
the place was a simple pandemonium, every 
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other house seemed to be a lagerbier saloon, 
a whisky store, or a gambling house; and 
when a man went into the street he carried 
his life in his hand, and very often laid it 
down there. Men shot each other down 
like dogs in open daylight ; notorious mur- 
derers, authentically accredited with having 
taken the lives of several of their fellow-crea- 
tures, walked about in triumph, and were 
rather proud of their exploits ; to speak 
sharply to one of these fellows, to refuse to 
take a drink with them, in some cases to 
miss, whether accidentally or not, to return 
their salutation, called down their instant 
vengeance, which with them meant assassi- 
nation. When the peaceful citizens awoke 
in the morning — and there were peaceful 
citizens even in such a community — it was 
no uncommon thing for them to find a dead 
body in the streets, into which it might 
have been tossed from a window, or dragged 
out from one of the gambling booths, where 
a fight had taken place with serious result. 
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Now, it was plain to a man of Harcourt's 
bringing-up and natural common sense, that 
such a state of things would never do ; Den- 
ver had its capabiUties, and might be made 
much of, but it must be taken in hand at 
once, aiid taken in hand he determined it 
should be. Fortunately there were half-a- 
dozen men of his own stamp in the city, — 
fearless resolute men, quick in action, de- 
termined and uncompromising. Harcourt 
called them together, directed their atten- 
tion to the state of affairs, which was uni- 
versally admitted, and then proposed his 
remedy. His plan of action was agreed 
upon, and that night they formed them- 
selves into a Vigilance Committee. 

From the date of that meeting a differ- 
ent state of things began to reign in Denver. 
No one knew who were the members of the 
Vigilance Committee, who were its officers 
and agents; the authorised executants of 
the law, who had shown themselves so im- 
potent to check the murderous ruffianism 
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which had prevailed, professed to be opposed 
to the new and mysterious institution, but 
in reality welcomed its establishment, as a 
method for doing their work without trouble 
to themselves. No peccadillo was too small 
to escape its knowledge, no crime too great 
to avoid its vengeance ; no pistol-shots were 
exchanged in the gambling booths and drink- 
ing bars of Main-street now, no dead bodies 
were found by the citizens in the early 
morning; none of the known murderers 
swaggered about the hotels, or bullied the 
inoffensive population any more. They had 
not been seen for some time, these said 
swaggering bravos. When people inquired 
about them there was a general silence: 
then some one would say that he did not 
know ; and another would express the same 
by a pantomimic shrug of his shoulder; 
while a third, who might almost be looked 
Upon as a loquacious person, might observe 
that the man had ' gone up.' * Gone up' 
was an unpleasant phrase in Denver par- 
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lance ; it was not a complete sentence as it 
stood : it meant gone up a tree, and when 
you ascended that tree you did not swarm 
up the hole, but were hauled up to one of 
the highest branches by means of a rope 
round your neck, and were left there. 

With his father always, and never with 
his mother, who seemed utterly indiflferent 
to him, the young man passed his life. At 
his constant request, the father would tell 
him stories touching upon the wild life 
which he had led, of his adventures on the 
prairies and in the mines; but he never 
spoke to his son of his early life, or of Eng- 
land ; and if the lad ever touched upon the 
subject, he turned it oflF hastily or became 
stem and silent. 

The names of the Vigilance Committee 
were kept secret, as has been said; but it 
was pretty well known throughout the city, 
that Jack Harcourt was the mainspring of 
the action taken by them, and the leader of 
the whole concern. He was made sheriff of 
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the city, and his name, as a remorseless and 
relentless extirpator of crime, was known 
far and wide. Under his strict rule, assassi- 
nation had been put down, so far as it could 
possibly be put down in a country where 
heavy drinking and gambling are the rule, 
and where every man carries a bowie-knife 
and a revolver; but theft, especially horse- 
stealing, was enormously prevalent ; and by 
one of the laws of the Vigilance Committee, 
and one, by the way, which was thought 
highly of by all the respectable community, 
the punishment for horse-stealing was death. 
One day, when Jack Harcourt was sitting 
with his wife and son, news was brought to 
him that three horses belonging to one of 
his friends had been stolen from the corral, 
and his suspicions at once fell upon two 
rowdy miners, who had recently come down 
from the Gulches into the city. A trusty 
emissary was dispatched to make inquiry, 
and on his return, reported that these fel- 
lows could not be found in any of their 
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usual haunts. These two men had been 
heard boasting of their contempt for the 
Vi^lance Committee in general, and for 
Jack Harcourt in particular, and the sheriff 
decided that an instant example should be 
made of them. They had gone into the 
prairie — he knew that, and his vengeance 
should be short and sharp ; he wanted no 
help, there were but two of them, and he 
could tackle them by himself. Mrs. Har- 
court said nothing ; it may have suited her 
interest that her husband should go alone 
in quest of the robbers, or she may have 
known how futile was remonstrance with 
him when his mind was once made upu 
But his son pleaded hard and eagerly to be 
allowed to accompany him. He was just 
one-and-twenty years of age, he said, and 
yet up to that time he had seen no adven- 
tures, though his father's name was so re- 
nowned for dash and bravery; how long 
was he to be allowed to rest inactive? He 
had now arrived at man's estate; was it not 
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time, that he should do something to prove 
himself a man? Could he begin better than 
by going out with his father, and perhaps 
being of use to him in a dangerous service? 
So Harcourt was over-persuaded, and he and 
his son started together. 

All day and all night they rode on into 
the prairie, and on the second day they 
came in view with the objects of their 
search. There were the miners riding 
rapidly on ahead, each mounted, and one 
with a led horse in addition to his own. 
This sight stirred all the sheriff's blood 
within him, and Jhe made haste to come up 
with the rascals, and he was close upon them 
when they saw and recognised him. The 
man with the led horse was a little behind 
his companion; at Harcourt's approach he 
turned round, and seeing who it was, 
dropped the thong by which the second 
horse was captive, and drew a revolver. 
But the sheriff had been too quick for him, 
and the next instant he fell dead from his 
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saddle. The other ruffian fired almost at 
the same time, and with eflfect. He saw 
Jack Harcourt reel, saw his son ride up 
along side of him and fling his arms round 
his falling body; then he struck spurs into 
his steed, which bolted over the prairie at 
its topmost speed. 

The ball had struck Jack Harcourt in 
the chest, and had perforated his lung. His 
time was come, and he knew it. 

* No use, boy,' he said, as he lay stretched 
out on the ground to his son who was kneel- 
ing beside him, and asking him whether he 
could not seek assistance. ' No use, Stephen; 
the nearest ranch is five or six miles distant 
from here, and I am going fast. I am very 
glad you came, my boy, as it has turned 
out; it will be some comfort to me to die 
with my hand in yours, and I am glad that 
you are here, that I may tell you something 
that you ought to know. I have written 
you two letters, Stephen, at different times; 
written them imder the impression that 
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something of this kind might happen to me 
any day, and that I should probably die in 
this manner. You wiU find them in a comr 
mon-looking red box under my bed ; the key 
is on my watch-chain, I think. No, you 
cannot find it. Ah no, I recollect I opened 
the box two days ago, just before the news 
of these scoundrels came to me, and in my 
hurry I may have left the key in the box. 
No matter ; no one will think of looking for 
it, and no harm will be done.' 

A dreadful change passed over his face. 
* Good-bye, Steve; I should like to kiss you 
once.' The lad bent his face to his father's. 
When he raised it. Jack Harcourt's head 
fell heavily back. He was dead. 

Two days later, the young man returned 
to Denver. After breaking the news of his 
father's death to his mother, who accepted 
it in a spirit of calm resignation, he ex- 
pressed a wish to fetch the little red box, 
which his father had mentioned to him as 
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containing the letters, and as being in the 
bedroom. His mother made no objection, 
stating that she knew nothing of it, and 
bidding him go and fetch it for himself. 

The young man went upstairs, and found 
the box in the place which his father had 
pointed out. The key was in the lock ; he 
turned it, opened the box, and found in it a 
few loose papers, a recipe for an embrocation 
for galled shoulders in horses, another for 
preparing waterproof dubbing for boots, 
two or three other memoranda of the same 
kind, and one letter. It was addressed to 
him, and sealed \vith a great spluge of red 
wax. 

With the letter in his hand and the seal 
yet unbroken the young man presented 
himself before his mother. 

^ There was only one letter in the box,^ 
he said, ' but my father distinctly mentioned 
two to me.' 

'You must have misunderstood him,* 
said his mother, looking steadily at him. 
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'If he had left two letters there, they 
would be there now ; no one can have been 
to the box. I do not even remember having 
seen it before.' 

He was forced to content himself with 
this answer, and to take the letter to his 
own room to peruse it in quiet. It was 
dated about a twelvemonth previous to the 
then time, and thus it read : 

' My dear Steve, — My tenure of life is 
just now so uncertain, and there is so much 
chance of my being shot or stabbed by the 
lawless people among whom my lot is cast, 
that I think it advisable to put what I have 
to tell you in writing, as the chances are a 
hundred to one that I may be sent to my 
account without having the opportunity of 
saying it to you by word of mouth. 

' The name under which you have known 
me is an assumed one, and the position 
which I have held is far beneath that to 
which I was bom. Many years ago, I fled 
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from England. I had lost a large sum of 
money, and committed forgery in order tem- 
porarily to retrieve myself. At that time 
I was called Lord Quorn, being the only 
son of the Earl of Pytchley, a nobleman of 
large estates in one of the English northern 
counties ; to these estates I succeeded with- 
in a few years after my arrival in America. 
In the English journals I read the account 
of my father's death, read too of the efforts 
which were being made to trace me ; but I 
had determined to pass my life unnoticed 
and unknown in expiation of my crime, and 
have held to my resolution. You will not 
receive this information until I am no more, 
and your first step must be to communicate 
this to your mother, who has hitherto re- 
mained in ignorance of it. My desire is that 
you should then at once start for England, 
either accompanied by your mother or pre- 
ceding her, as you may arrange, and place 
yourself in communication with Messrs. Tosh 
and Warraker, of Lincoln's-inn, London, who 
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were the family solicitors. You will take 
this letter with you in support of your 
claun, and also papers signed by the judge 
and the head of the bank and other public 
authorities of Denver, setting forth that 
you are the person you represent yourself 
to be, and you will then place yourself un- 
reservedly in Messrs. T. and W.'s hands. The 
estates have probably been nursed by com- 
petent trustees during the many years of my 
absence, and the proceeds ought to be enor- 
mous. 

'I do not know that I have anything 
more to say to you, except to give you a 
solemn warning against falling into a career 
of vice. You see what it has done for me, 
cutting me off from my home, my kindred, 
and my fellows, and compelling me to as- 
sociate with the scum of the earth. The 
blot in the escutcheon which is owing to 
me, the surroundings into which you have 
been forced, have, I am proud to think, failed 
to obliterate in you those tastes and in- 
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stincts which you have derived from a long 
line of ancestors. You have proved your- 
self a gentleman amongst the miners and 
gamblers of the Far West ; continue to re- 
main one among the more polished and 
more specious rascals of Europe. 

' And now farewell, and God bless you ! 
* Your loving Father, 

' Pytchlky 
' (Known as Jack Harcourt, 
Sherijff of Denver).' 

The young man was naturally much af- 
fected on the perusal of this letter. He 
read it twice through, then laid it down 
and pondered over its contents. Then he 
took it in his hand and showed it to his 
mother, to whom he handed it without a word. 

When the newly-made widow had fin- 
ished its perusal, she rose from her seat, 
and imprinted a calm kiss on her son's 
forehead. 

' I congratulate you, Lord Pytchley,' she 
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said. 'I had always an impression that 
your father was a man of position before he 
left England; but I had no idea that his 
rank or fortune was equal to what is here 
stated. What do you propose to do ?' 

' To make the best of my way to Eng- 
land at once. You will accompany me ?' 

'Yes, or follow you as soon as affairs 
have been settled here; we will discuss 
that matter presently. Meanwhile, I think 
you are quite right to make your prepara- 
tions for your departure.' 




CHAPTER VI. 



SANS RANCUNE. 



Mark Essendine lived in a set of roomy 
chambers at the top of a house in Raymond- 
buildings, Gray's-inn, looking into the fa- 
mous old Gray's-inn gardens. Times have 
altered and fashions have changed; and under 
the shades of the big trees, and on the great 
greensward (now, to tell the truth, rather 
more brown than it ought to be), where 
Mr. Pepys walked Ho see the fashions of 
the ladies, because of my wife's making some 
clothes,' and where the Spectator saw his 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley upon the ter- 
race, hemming twice or thrice to himself 
with great vigour, ' for he loves to clear his 
pipes in good air,' you will observe only a 
few nursemaids with pale-faced children, or 
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an elderly bencher or two trotting up and 
down in the pale sunlight, or resting on one 
of the benches, and pondering over the 
memories of bygone times. But still the 
place is staid and quiet and tolerably whole- 
some, considering how closely it borders 
upon Gray's -inn -lane, with its pestiferous 
courts and noisome alleys; and a man of 
letters, who is compelled to live in the close 
vicinity of the newspaper-offices and great 
printing-houses, whose avocation called him 
constantly into Fleet-street, which has not 
inaptly been termed Brain-street, and whose 
inspiration is all the better if his eye has 
something green to rest upon, and whose 
ear is soothed by the subdued murmur of 
the busy traffic, not unlike the sullen roar 
of the distant sea, can scarcely do better 
than take up his quarters in one of the old- 
fashioned red -faced buildings named after 
Verulam and Raymond. 

Nine o'clock had just struck, and Mark 
Essendine, in a well-worn dressing-gown 
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and slippers, was seated at a table where 
lay the fJpagments of his breakfast, with a 
letter lying open before him. Such of his 
hair as time had spared to him was damp 
and curly, and his face and body were all 
aglow with the recent application of the 
cold water in a huge tub, into which he 
tumbled directly after his quitting his bed, 
and the subsequent rough towel ; but . to 
judge from his bent brows, and from the 
manner in which he kept softly passing the 
palm of his right hand over his bald cranium, 
a habit which he always fell into when he 
was weary or perplexed, Mark Essendine's 
mind could not have been thoroughly at 
ease. He had read the letter twice through 
in the intervals of eating his breakfast, and 
he took it up again, only to throw it from 
him once more, only to plunge his hands 
into his trousers-pockets, and lie back in his 
easy-chair, staring at the topmost branches 
of the huge elms outside the window, in a 
fresh access of reverie. 
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' " A most unfortunate and unpleasant 
concatenation of circumstances, indeed," ' he 
said. ' You may well call it that, my Lady 
Osgood, though the phrase is rather gran- 
diloquent and Johnsonian ! If, when all is 
known, unpleasant is the strongest term 
that can be applied to it, we may think our- 
selves remarkably well off. Who, in the 
name of fortune, could have imagined that 
this young Parisian-bred siren, from whose 

wiles I thought I had so happily rescued 
Master Owen Cunliffe, would turn up so 
speedily at the most inopportune moment, 
and in the most undesirable place. "We 
should, however, be most thankfiil that 
Owen is safe." Should we, indeed! My 
dear Lady Osgood, if you only knew Owen 
half as well as I do, if you had had one quar- 
ter of my experience of him, your shrewd 
common sense and insight into character 
would tell you that Owen is not safe at all, 
that, on the contrary, he never stood in such 
peril as he does at this instant. Miss Sybil 
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Fleetwood, who is a remarkably clever 
young woman, and whose hold upon Owen 
CunliflFe was much stronger than he, or I, 
or any of us, imagined, will probably not fail 
to profit by the very step which I took, 
imagining it in my blindness to be fatal to 
her interest. She will make out that she 
persuaded her father to bring her away with 
him, and that in so doing she had but the 
one object of giving herself the chance of 
being again thrown into Owen's society, 
which was so dear to her. When his vanity 
is in question, he is as weak as water ; and 

she will have no difficulty in persuading 
him that he has blighted her life, and that 
he owes her instant reparation. The weakest 
goes to the wall, says the old proverb ; and 
as little Annie, in tact and shrewdness, in 
energy and determination, is not to be com- 
pared to her half-sister, she will be sacrificed. 
IN^ow, let me think what is to be done in 
this matter; the decision must be prompt, 
and the action immediate, for there has been 
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already too much delay. If this dear old 
lady Jiad given me information directly she 
was warned of Mr. Fleetwood's intention 
to bring his daughter home, instead of 
hoping that he would reconsider it, and 
waiting until they had actually arrived, one 
might have laid some definite plan. But 
now the girl is home ; been in the house for 
two days before we are warned of her ar- 
rival. I must get into my clothes, and go 
off to see Owen at once.' 

Cold water being the only cosmetic in 
use by Mr. Essendine, his toilet was speedily 
completed, and in ten minutes he was in a 
hansom cab, bowling away to the West-end 
hotel where Owen Cunliffe was temporarily 
located. That gentleman, whosri habit of 
late rising was more confirmed in London 
than it had been on the Continent, had not 
put in an appearance when his friend en- 
tered the sitting-room; and just as Essen- 
dine was going off in search of him, he 
arrived, looking very gorgeous in a dress- 
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ing suit of blue flannel faced with scarlet, 
but with a face pale, and an agitated man- 
ner. 

/My dear fellow,' he said, seizing Es- 
sendine's hands, ' your coming is most for- 
tunate. I was going to start off to you 
directly I had swallowed my breakfast. I 
wanted to consult you about a most extra- 
ordinary letter which I have just received 
jfrom Annie.' 

' Conveying the intelligence that our 
young friend Miss Sybil Fleetwood, of the 
villa at Nice, has just arrived at Summer 
Lawn, and will be domesticated there for 
the future. Is that it ?^ asked Esseridine. 

' That is it precisely ; but how on earth 
did you know it ? Annie hasn't written to 
you?' 

' No,' said Essendine, ' I am not so 
honoured ; but I have had a letter from 
Lady Osgood informing me of the state of 
affairs.' 

' And you came straight off to give me 
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your advice; that is so like you. Now, 
what is to be done?' 

'Everything promptly, and nothing 
rashly,' said Essendine. ' In the first place, 
sit down and get on with your breakfast; 
you can listen while I talk. There is a 
child's proverb which has a certain amount 
of truth in it, setting forth that it is of no 
use crying over spilt milk, else I should re- 
call to your remembrance my advice given 
you when I first saw what was likely to 
happen between you and Miss Annie, that 
you should have spoken a little more openly 
of your intimacy with her sister at Nice, 
and not given her to understand that it was 
merely a passing acquaintance. However, 
I am not sure even now that we have not 
accidentally done all for the best. From 
what I read of Sybil Fleetwood's character, 
I am inclined to believe that, from certain 
motives, a leading one amongst them being 
pride, she may be perfectly silent upon the 
subject of former relations between you, and 
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will receive you on your introduction as an 
acquaintance whom she scarcely recollected. 
If she does this, you will be well out of the 
scrape.' 

' Yes,' said Owen, hesitating ; ' but that 
line of conduct will be scarcely fair to An- 
nie.' 

' My good fellow, why didn't that argu- 
ment strike you before, when we last dis- 
cussed the subject; it struck me so strongly 
that I advised you to make a clean breast 
of it to Miss Annie; but it is only now, 
when it is too late, that you appear to see 
the force of it.' 

^Well, what then?' 

' What then? The rest is simple enough. 
If Miss Sybil holds her tongue, and receives 
you in a calm polite manner, you are equally 
silent, and behave to her like her step-bro- 
ther-in-law; a relationship in life which I 
have never yet met with, and on the man- 
ners and experience of which I can give no 
opinion.' 
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* But — but suppose she shows fight ?' 

' In that case your greatest chance of suc- 
cess lies in your being beforehand with her. 
Miss Sybil is far too well-bred to blurt out 
anything beyond a murmur of recognition 
at your presentation to her, and then you 
must so arrange it as to get Annie by her- 
self, and make the best of your story. In 
any case, it is most important that you 
should get down there as soon as possible ; 
for though Annie is far more sensible and 
reticent than most young ladies, even she 
will find it difficult to keep the story of her 
engagement secret, or to avoid talking about 
her betrothal for more than three days ; and 
my advice is, that you should go down by 
the twelve -o'clock express, and telegraph 
that you are coming.' 

' I suppose you are right,' said Owen 
Cunliffe, after a pause, ' and that I must go 
through it, but it is a most uncommonly 
awkward piece of business.' 

' It is an unfortunate afikir, but I can 
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conscientiously say that it has not been 
through any fault or mismanagement of 
mine. If a young man chooses to go in 
for a very strong flirtation with an unde- 
sirable young lady, to give her up when 
duly warned, and to engage himself to her 
half-sister after a three weeks' acquaintance, 
he must take the risk. But, Owen, there is 
one thing which you must seriously bear in 
mind. If all goes well, that is to say, if 
Sybil Fleetwood receives you as an ordi- 
nary acquaintance, and does not betray your 
confidence with the family, be polite to her 
now, but be warned of her for the future. 
I do not mean for the immediate future; 
for you are too much in love with Annie, 
and too much a man of honour to allow 
yourself to be played upon by the tricks 
and coquetry of even such a captivating 
siren, but when you are married and set- 
tled in life, then is the time to beware of 
Sybil Fleetwood. Thank goodness, you will 
not have the chance of seeing much of her, 
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for you intend to live in London, and she 
will be settled in Summer Lawn ; but until 
she discovers what her sister is like, Annie 
will naturally be wanting to have her fre- 
quently with her. Discourage these visits, 
my dear Owen, as much as lies in your 
power ; for your v/ife's sake, and for the 
sake of your own peace of mind, keep Sybil 
Fleetwood as far as possible from you.' 

' What, do you think she is fond of me 
still ?' said Owen Cunliflfe, with an irre- 
pressible glance at thg looking-glass. 

' I think that she is an astute and clever 
woman, with great beauty and no con- 
science,' said Mark Essendine doggedly, 
' and that you are one of the vainest and 
weakest of men.' 

' Growl away, Diogenes,' said Owen Cun- 
liflfe, with a false laugh ; ' I know that your 
intentions are good, and your advice excel- 
lent, however rough and unpalatable may 
be your manner of giving it, but you need 
not fear for me. I am immensely attached 
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to dear little Annie, and all Sybil's eye- 
artillery will be thrown away upon me.' 

' You are a little too confident in your 
own strength, my young friend,' said Essen- 
dine gravely. ' The business of the Mentor 
is to avoid flattery, and speak the simple 
truth ; and I tell you candidly, that neither 
in tact nor talent are you a match for Sybil 
Fleetwood. Content yourself with holding 
your own, and acting on the defensive ; and 
if she is willing to forego the past, or at all 
events to be silent about it, get yourself 
married as soon as you can, and afterwards 
see as little of your step-sister-in-law as 
possible.' 

' As is consistent with my obedience to 
my wife's wishes, I suppose you mean ?' said 
Owen, with a half-laugh. 

* In such respects you should guide your 
wife's -wishes,' said Essendine; ' and I would 
strongly recommend you to guide them in 
the right way.' 

' I wish you would come down now and 
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see me through this first part of it,' said 
Owen languidly ; ' you would be of immense 
use to me just now.' 

' It is very kind of you to honour me 
by saying so,' said Mr. Essendine, with a 
bow; 'but the thing is impossible. How 
could I possibly be expected to be received 
as a visitor at the house the owner of which 
has just lost his wife — for Lady Helen was 
his wife, you must recollect — and where 
the daughter has just arrived in the deepest 
mourning? An exception is of course to 
be made in your favour, as you are about 
to become one of the family ; but with me 
it is quite a different matter.' 

* Very well, then, as I must go by my- 
self I will face the matter boldly, and start 
by the twelve-o'clock express. I will ask 
you to send a telegram to Annie in my 
name, announcing my arrival. Have you 
any messages for Lady Osgood ?' 

' Not that I am likely to intrust to your 
keeping,' said Essendine, with a laugh. ' The 
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confidences between me and that lady are of 
too sacred a nature to be lightly treated. No. 
Although she actually knows nothing, it is 
evident from her letter to me that Lady 
Osgood has arrived at a tolerably correct 
estimate of Sybil Fleetwood's strength, and 
of Owen Cunliflfe's weaknesses. It is for 
Owen Cunliflfe to prove her wrong ; depend 
upon it she will watch him closely.' 

* Leave Owen Cunliflfe alone for that,' 
said the young man impatiently ; ' he is not 
such a fool as you and your distinguished 
friend seem to think. And now good-bye, 
my dear Mark. I shall let you know from 
time to time how matters are progress- 
ing.' 

The two men shook hands heartily, and 
parted. 

' I shall have other information than 
yours, my dear Owen,' said Mark Essen- 
dine to himself, and he walked slowly away, 
'and shall act upon that. You are very 
self-confident, but you have a diflBlcult game 
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to play, and a resolute adversary to deal 
with.' 

There was probably no person whirled 
away from King's-cross in the twelve-o'clock 
express that day, who was mentally more 
indisposed or ill at ease than Mr. Owen 
CunliflFe. As he swaggered into his first- 
class compartment, weU dressed, weU wrap- 
ped up, with all the means and appliances 
for comfortable travelling round him, his 
poorer fellow-passengers looked at him, 
some with envy, some with disgust, feelings 
which, had they known all, might in some 
instances have been changed into pity. 

For Owen Cunliffe felt the awkwardness 
of his position keenly, and even after the 
train had started, he had seriously debated 
within himself whether he would not get 
out at Peterborough and return to London, 
and then aided by Essendine, write to his 
fiancee and describe the exact state of his 
previous acquaintance with her half-sister. 
The only thing which prevented him acting 
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in this wise was, his knowledge that Essen- 
dine would disapprove of the step, and would 
probably decline to assist him in his episto- 
latory effort, and he was fully aware that if 
left to himself, he should make but a bungle 
of the transaction. The truth was, that Mr. 
Owen Cunliffe had a large share of moral 
cowardice, and was only too pleased to shift 
the burden of his responsibilities on to other 
shoulders. During the course of his journey 
northward he had plenty of opportunity for 
self-examination, and he felt bound to ac- 
knowledge that he had allowed himself to 
drift into no inconsiderable straits. 

As has been said before, Owen Cunliffe 
was a man who, at least up to the time of 
his becoming acquainted with Sybil Fleet- 
wood, had entertained no serious ideas of 
matrimony. He was vain of his personal 
appearance and of his wealth, and being 
egregiously open to flattery, was delighted 
at finding his soft speeches and pretty com- 
pliments to the fair sex received, appreci- 
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ated, and in many instances returned. Alive 
to the influence of female beauty, and fully 
aware of the extent to which, in that respect, 
Sybil Fleetwood was gifted, he completely 
understood and was thoroughly fiiscinated 
by her unconcealed interest in him, and 
though he succumbed under Mr. Essendine's 
remonstrances, and consented to fly from 
the scene of temptation and the tempters, 
that worldly-wise gentleman little knew how 
nearly he had missed his mark. If he had 
used any other arrow in his quiver, his 
attack would have been futile ; but unwitt- 
ingly to himself he had drawn his bow at 'a 
venture, and hit his pupil between the joints 
of his harness in his very tenderest part. 

When Mark Essendine in his grimly 
humoristic way had made fun of the pluto- 
cracy and the nouveaiuc riches^ he had never 
noticed how Owen Cunliffe had shrunk and 
quivered under his words. The young man 
was proud of his money, but he wanted 
something else to be proud of; he liked to 
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be rich, but he wanted his wealth to help 
him to position, and in his quiet lazy manner 
he had turned the subject over in his mind, 
and determined that it should do so by- 
assisting him to make a good match. When 
he first flirted with Sybil Fleetwood, it was 
simply with the idea of amusing himself and 
making himself agreeable to a very pretty 
girl; then as the flirtation progressed, he 
remembered that she was the daughter of a 
woman of title, and had some idea that his 
aspirations were to be gratified at her hand. 
Then came the shock of Essendine's disclo- 
sure of the news received from Lady Os- 
good, and by that the young man was 
sobered at once. He saw clearly that by 
uniting himself to Lady Helen Fleetwood's 
daughter, he would not merely fail in gain- 
ing the position to which he aspired, but 
that the world would probably laugh at him 
as a parvenu, who in his search after aristo- 
cratic connection mistook the shadow for 
the substance, and had fallen an easy prey 
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to an adventuress. That idea decided Owen 
CunlifFe at once, and he fell in with Mr. 
Essendine's views with alacrity. 

It was acting under exactly the same 

principle that he engaged himself to Annie 

Fleetwood. She was undoubtedly pretty, 

though of a very different style from Sybil, 

and the young man's crisp black beard and 

dark-brown eyes did equal execution in her 

heart ; but in other respects the advantages 

on Annie's side were enormous. She was 

in her own right an heiress, and the elder 

daughter of a man who, though not nobly 

born, had lived so long amongst and on 

such terms with the best county families as 

to be looked upon as one of them. Summer 

Lawn held its place among the homes of 

the landed gentry, and Squire Fleetwood of 

Summer Lawn was as well known as any 

landed proprietor through the length and 

breadth of Woolshire. An allegiance with 

such a man's daughter in a family where 

there was no son, could not fail to prove 
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advantageous. At his father-in-law's death, 
he must inherit the property and position ; 
the fortune belonging to himself, and in- 
herited by his wife from her uncle, should 
be invested in extending Summer Lawn 
estate ; and there was no reason why, if 
he played his cards properly, he, Owen 
Cunliife, the son of the Bradford wool- 
stapler's felonious clerk, should not become 
one of the members of parliament for Comb- 
cardingham, and perhaps a baronet, or even 
a peer. So that this Adonis of the Bush 
was pleased with the impression which he 
could not fail to see he had made upon 

Annie Fleetwood's simple mind, and flung 
his handkerchief to her with imperial con- 
descension. He had fancied at one time 
that Mr. Essendine might have made some 
objection, but Mr. Essendine took the mat- 
ter very- pleasantly indeed. It was only 
now, as he was lying back in the railway 
carriage, thinking over what had occurred, 
that Owen CunlifFe wondered to himself 
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that his friend had not been able to foresee 
the desperate mess in which they had be- 
come involved. 

For desperate it really was, and the 
more he thought of it, the less he liked it. 
If Sybil chose to speak out and to describe 
the actual extent of their acquaintance and 
their flirtations at Nice, it was more than 
probable that a man of Hugh Fleetwood's 
strict notions of honour would insist upon 
the engagement between Owen and Annie 
being broken off. And it was not improb- 
able that Annie, who, under her quiet 
calm exterior, had plenty of spirit, would 
herself withdraw from the contract be- 
tween them, so soon as she learned that 
within little more than a month of making 
acquaintance with her, Mr. Cunliffe had 
been dancing attendance upon her sister. 
All his hope lay in keeping Sybil quiet, and 
inducing her to hold her tongue about all 
that had passed between them at Nice, 
though how this was to be managed he had 
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not the least idea. At one time he thought 
of bribing her to silence, but subsequent 
reflection made him give up that idea. He 
recollected her haughty temper and her high 
spirit, as he had seen it exhibited, not to 
him, but to others, and wisely thought she 
would never put up with such an indig- 
nity. Finally, he decided to leave the matter 
to chance, and to regulate his actions by 
whatever prompted him on the spur of the 
moment. He had done this on more than 
one occasion, and with success ; he deter- 
mined to try it once again. And then he 
turned his head into the corner of the car- 
riage, and went to sleep. 

Nor was Owen Cunliffe the only one 
who had gone through much mental per- 
turbation by reason of this state of affkirs. 
When, on the day on which Sybil was first 
made acquainted with the fact that her half- 
sister was engaged to the man whom she 
had loved and known in Nice, she gained 
the quiet of her own room, she locked the 
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door behind her, and refused to leave it 
until the next morning. She was over- 
fatigued, she sent word by her maid; the 
long day's drive, and the rambling through 
the woods at Pytchley Towers, had been 
too much for her; she would take no re- 
freshment; she needed nothing but quiet 
and rest, and those things let her have in 
her own way. Annie was dreadfully dis- 
appointed ; having made her little con- 
fidence about Owen, she looked forward to 
the pleasure of talking about him to Sybil 
for the whole evening ; of hearing questions 
about his looks and his maimer and his de- 
votion to her, all of which should be ans- 
wered so pleasantly and so confidently. 
And then there was the return of Lord 
Pytchley to discuss; her father would be 
sure to have something to say about that, 
and would probably give up his after-dinner 
nap for the purpose ; and Sybil was so bright 
and clever, and ought to be interested in 
that subject too, even if she had been bored 
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with Annie's ravings about poor Owen, for 
was she not Lord Pytchley's cousin? But 
even for Annie Sybil would not unlock her 
door, on the outside of which her sister had 
to remain, imploring in vain that dear Sybil 
would come down and join the family circle. 
But dear Sybil would do nothing of the 
kind. By the time that Annie came to the 
door, dear Sybil had already had one pas- 
sionate outbreak of grief; flinging herself 
upon the bed with outstretched arms and 
clasped arms, and writhing and moaning 
and sobbing convulsively, and drawing the 
bedclothes and the pillow over her head, 
that the sound of her outcries might not 
be heard. Dear Sybil's eyes were red, her 
cheeks stained and flushed, her hair loose 
and dishevelled ; she would have had to have 
assigned solne cause for all this bouleverse- 
merit if she had admitted her sister into the 
room, and she would not have told the truth, 
and was too much upset to invent a specious 
lie. So that Annie went down-stairs again 
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disappointed and dispirited, and dear Sybil 
remained in her room wild and raging. 

What a night she passed! She went 
through every scene in the acting of 
which she and Owen Cunliffe had been to- 
gether, from the time of his presentation 
to her as she stood on the steps of the villa 
leading to the terrace on the night of the 
ball — the people flocking round her, the 
moon shining down upon them in lovely 
splendour, and the murmur of the distant 
sea just faintly audible — to the last time of 
their ' parting, when he shook hanjds with 
her and bowed his head with easy grace, 
leaving her in the full conviction that they 
should meet on the morrow. Good God! 
and to think that, while she had not seen 
him since that time, not set eyes upon him 
for three months, now that they were about 
to meet she was to receive him with cold 
greeting and words of worldly politeness, 
and to recognise in him the man who was 
engaged to be married to her sister ! 
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It was enough to drive her mad ! She 
thought over all his tender speeches, all 
his thoughtful kindly acts of courtesy ; she 
seemed to hear the soft voice in which these 
were spoken, to see the gracious polished 
manner in which these were rendered. As 
she thought of them and of him, her heart 
yearned towards him with a passion such 
as she had never known before; her lips 
moved, softly murmuring the words which 
she would say to him if he were there, her 
outstretched arms longed to enfold him. 
' 0, let him come to me,' she cried ; ' let 
him come to me, my darling and my love ! 
My life has been weary and wretched 
enough hitherto ; let him but come, and it 
shall be recompense for all !' And then 
the words died away on her lips, and the 
febrile thrill passed off from her, and she 
became deadly cold, as she remembered 
that the man of whom she was speaking 
was her sister's betrothed. 

That thought set her raving again, but 
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in a different strain. Was she to sit calmly 
by and see herself thus robbed of the one 
object which she had prized during her life ? 
Was her pride to become completely sub- 
servient to her love? and was this man to 
play with her for a time while it amused 
him, and then throw her aside when he 
was tired of her ? Was she, who had been 
his queen, to stand by and play the part of 
waiting-maid to his new favourite? That 
was a position which ill-suited with Sybil 
Fleetwood's notions of her own dignity. 
This outrage should not be put upon her ! 
There should be an end to this ! She had 
not spoken of Mr. Owen Cunliffe hitherto, 
nor would she imtil she were compelled, 
until he was actually brought into her pre- 
sence ; then she would take her father aside, 
and tell him her story in her own way. 
She knew perfectly well what ascendency 
she had gained over Hugh Fleetwood's 
mind; she knew perfectly well that there 
was nothing by which his keen sense of 
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honour would be more sharply wounded 
than by the idea that advantage had been 
taken of his daughter's formerly unprotected 
condition to play with her feelings. Once 
fill her father's mind with that notion, and 
there was an end to all questions of engage- 
ment between her sister and Owen Cunliffe. 
Then Owen Cunliffe would be free once 
more, and she too would be free. But 
Sybil was unable to pursue that theme any 
farther, for it was already dawn, and, thor- 
oughly wearied out, she fell asleep. 

La nuit pour conseiL The next morn- 
ing Sybil was not called; she did not wake 
until nearly midday, and by the time she 
joined the family circle at luncheon she had 
determined on a course of action very dif- 
ferent from that which she had planned the 
previous night. When the luncheon was 
over, Annie took an opportunity of step- 
ping up to her sister and asking her to 
accompany her to the garden, as she had 
something she wished to communicate. 
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As soon as they were alone together, she 
said, 

' You recollect, dear Sybil, what I told 
you yesterday about Mr. Owen Cunliflfe?' 

' Perfectly,' said Sybil with a smile, 
' and I am afraid I omitted to congratulate 
you, or to be at all enthusiastic about it. 
To tell you the truth, my dear Annie, I 
was very tired and very stupid ; and now 
let me make you some reparation ;' and she 
bent down and kissed her half-sister affec- 
tionately. 

'Thank you, my sweet sister,' said 
Annie. 'Well, I have just had a telegram 
from Owen, and you will be delighted to 
hear that you will have a chance of making 
his acquaintance at once. He is coming 
down by the express, and he will be here 
at half-past six this evening.' 

' You lucky girl !' said Sybil, ' I am in- 
deed pleased ;' then after a pause she added, 
'Will you drive to Combcardingham to 
meet him ?' 
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' No ; he likes the dog-cart to meet him, 
because he can spin over here so quickly, 
he says; but he doesn't drive straight up 
to the house. You know the little white 
gate about two -thirds of the way up the 
avenue ? it leads to a path cutting off a large 
corner of the lawn, and bringing one straight 
to the house ; I generally meet Owen there, 
and we walk in together.' 

'0, indeed,' said Sybil with a smile. 
' Now, suppose you were not to meet him, 
and were to send me in your place, it would 
be a great surprise for him, and we should 
be able to see what Mr. Cunhffe thought of 
the vicar's proposition the other evening, 
that there was a likeness between us.' 

'0, that would be great fun,' said Annie, 
laughing and clapping her hands ; ' yes, do 
it by all means, Sybil dear. You shall have 
my hat and my rough jacket, and I am 
perfectly certain Owen will be taken in.' 

That evening, just about half-past six, 
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a dog-cart which had been spuming up the 
avenue was pulled up short at the small 
wicket-gate of which Miss Fleetwood had 
spoken, and the gentleman handed the reins 
to the groom and jumped out. The groom 
touched his hat and drove off towards the 
house; then a gentleman advanced with 
outstretched hands to a tall veiled female 
figure standing at the other side of the 
gate. 

' My darling,' he cried, ' why this mys- 
tery? 

'What mystery, Mr. Cunliffe?' said the 
lady, putting back her veil and looking him 
straight in the face. 

'Good God!' he cried; ' Sybil— Miss 
Fleetwood ! I — I — did not expect to — ' 

' To find me here in my father's house,' 
she said. 'Perhaps not; but after all it 
is not a very strange circumstance. Mr. 
Cunliffe, you treated me most shamefully 
at Nice ; fooled me to the top of my bent, 
and then left me without a word of explan- 
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atioii,.or even of adieu. You may have 
imagined that a girl of my temperament 
would avenge such a slight in the posi- 
tion in which I find you here in this house ; 
it would be easy for me to do so ; but there 
are circumstances which impel me to take 
an opposite course, and I have come here 
to tell you so, and to set you at your ease. 
We are likely to be thrown much together 
for some time, and so far as I am concerned 
we meet sans rancune F 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ROOM FOR THE EARL OF FYTCHLEY. 

When the youthful Lord Pytchley arrived 
in London, his first care, in accordance with 
his father's wishes, was to place himself in 
communication with Messrs. Tosh and War- 
raker, the well-known solicitors of Lincoln's- 
inn. None of your high-pressure attorneys 
were Messrs. Tosh and Warraker, ready to 
go in for any kind of business, provided 
there was a certainty of their seeing their 
way to a large bill of costs, or even ready, 
as some attorneys are, to take up a case ^ on 
spec,' and trust to remunerate themselves 
out of the proceeds. Theirs was a steady- 
going firm of solicitors, which under its 
present name, or under its previous title of 
Makin, Tosh, and Warraker, had been in 
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existence for nearly a century and a half, 
and they confined their practice chiefly to 
conveyancing, and to the higher orders of 
common law. Ordinary cases of common 
law were dealt with on their account by 
Messrs. Phipps and Gadderer of Warwick- 
court, Gray's-inn, and criminal business they 
declined altogether. It was not in their 
line, they said. If you wanted an action 
brought against any one who owed you 
money, or were yourself defendant in a case 
of the same kind, your best plan was to 
apply to Messrs. Moss and Moss of Thavies- 
inn ; they were accustomed to that kind of 
work, and no men in the profession did it 
so well, but it would not do for Tosh and 
Warraker. 

Tosh and Warraker were family solici- 
tors, and must have been concerned for a 
large number of families, for it was certain 
they kept a large number of clerks. These 
gentlemen — and it was noticeable that from 
the highest to the lowest the clerks at T. 
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arid W.'s were infinitely more gentlemanly 
and presentable, better mannered, better 
dressed, and altogether superior to the usual 
run of attorneys' clerks — were to be found 
in two or three large skylighted rooms, 
which, supposing you to be an ordinary 
client, you approached up a common pass- 
age giving upon Lincoln's-inn-fields ; if you 
were a duke, or a Yorkshire squire with 
hundreds of thousands of acres, and a taste 
for litigation, or Miss Wryneaux, senior 
partner and largest holder in the great bank- 
ing firm of Reddie and Wryneaux — and our 
friends happen to have all these persons on 
the list of their clients — ^you would have 
driven in through the iron gates through 
which, two hundred years before, the Count- 
ess of Middlesex had passed in to her own 
house, and alighted at the bottom of a double 
flight of steps leading up to the huge hall- 
door. 

When you had given your name and 
business — always supposing you to be of 
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the ordinary run of mortals — you would be 
bidden to sit down in a waiting-room less 
ghastly than such apartments usually are, 
and thence you would be summoned into the 
presence of Mr. Warraker. The dukes, the 
Yorkshire landed proprietors of litigious 
tendency, and the City magnates were for 
Mr. Tosh, while Mr. Warraker attended to 
the general affairs of the firm. A tall, large- 
boned, heavy man, with a big bald head, 
bright keen eyes, large features, and a ca- 
pacity for snuff-taking, and flourishing a 
green silk pocket-handkerchief A man who 
listened patiently to your vacillations and 
wanderings, and then boiled down all you 
had been stuttering over for half an hour 
into a couple of clear crisp sentences, asked 
you if that was what you meant, took a note 
of it, and dismissed you without giving you 
a chance of saying more. Every day, from 
three to four, he was in the bank parlour at 
Reddie and Wryneaux, looking over the 
letters which had been received by the firm 
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during the day, and which required any 
legal opinion. He was a constant attendant 
at Christie and Hanson's, and at Sowerby's, 
and bought more good pictures and quaint 
books than any other private man of his 
means. Sometimes he rode a good-looking 
old hunter in the Park, and he was occa- 
sionally seen in an ill-washed white choker, 
and with a frill to his shirt-front, sprinkled 
with snuflF, at a party given by a leader of 
fashion or politics, where the host and host- 
ess, and all who knew him, invariably paid 
him deferential attention; but he came to 
Lincoln's-inn every morning from Highgate, 
where he lived, in the sixpenny omnibus, 
and his hat was certainly not worth half-a- 
crown. 

Such a case as that presented to the firm 
by the Earl of Pytchley would by right 
have fallen into Mr. Tosh's department; but 
Mr. Tosh happened to be very busy at the 
time, and begged Mr. Warraker to take it 
up. Mr. Warraker took it up accordingly, 
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and went into it in a most zealous and most 
searching manner. All the papers which 
the young man had brought with him — the 
letter from his father, the verifying docu- 
ment from the judge of Denver and the 
manager of the Denver bank, the certificate 
of his mother's marriage, and a host of other 
proofs — were thoroughly gone into ; the 
young man himself was subjected to a most 
searching examination ; and at the end of a 
few days Mr. Warraker professed himself 
satisfied, and advised the trustees accord- 
ingly. One of these trustees had been long 
incapacitated by an attack of gout from tak- 
ing any active part himself; and the other, 
who was a hypochondriac and a virtuoso, 
living on the Lake of Geneva, with a homoe- 
opathic medicine chest, a Swiss valet, and 
a King Charles's spaniel, was only too glad 
to throw up his trust, and to instruct Mr. 
Warraker to rid him of it in the speediest 
manner possible. 

So one day, about a week after the time 
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that Sybil and Annie had met the young 
man in the woods, that same young man, 
accompanied by Mr. Warraker, drove over 
from Combcardingham, and took formal 
possession of Pytchley Towers. Mrs. Jen- 
kins, to whom the lawyer was known, and 
who had been apprised of their visit, was on 
the steps of the portico to receive them, at- 
tended by her small retinue, and under her 
guidance the gentlemen were shown through 
the house. The young Earl's bringing up 
had not been such as to imbue him with 
many tasteful notions ; but Mr. Warraker 

was essentially a man of education and ar- 
tistic feeling ; and as his client consented to 
leave all to him, and he knew that there was 
plenty of money to spend, he commenced 
laying great plans for the rehabilitation and 
improvement of the Towers. While the 
Earl and his solicitor remained there, there 
came down to them as a visitor the eminent 
architect Mr. Batt, a shy nervous little man, 
with blinking eyes and an odd stupid man- 



\ 
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ner. Mr. Batt had an enormous reputation 
in his profession, that is to say, with one 
half of its professors ; the other section 
talked of him as an ignoramus and some- 
thing worse. He had been the subject of 
much discussion in the public prints, some 
of which had summoned him to the highest 
pinnacle of fame, while others had decried 
him as a dangerous iconoclast, who was in 
reality a shambling stupid person, with a 
besotted passion for medisBvalism, and an 
inability for reasoning when he had pushed 
his case too far. So he came down to the 
Towers, and made sketches and plans and 
suggestions, and in his wake there followed 
an army of builders and painters and deco- 
rators, and the whole place was upset. And 
so was Mrs. Jenkins's dignity, by Irish hod- 
men, who called her their ould mother ; and 
by Italian decorators, who smoked cigar- 
ettes while they were at work, and spat on 
the floor of the Stuart room; and by the 
new-comers generally, who were always, to 
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use the worthy housekeeper's words, ' han- 
kering after the maids,' and whose conduct 
caused the corridors to reecho with shrieks 
of ' Ha' done, now !' 

When these renovations and embellish- 
ments were first commenced, Lord Pytchley 
was not much at the Towers; there were 
other estates belonging to him in different 
parts of the country for him to see, and 
thither he proceeded accompanied by Mr. 
Warraker, being made the hero of much 
speechifying and general festivity on the 
part of his tenantry. A life like this, passed 
in travelling hither and thither in first-class 
carriages, in staying at old-fashioned English 
country inns, in listening to speeches made 
in his honour by a clean-faced velveteen- 
jacketed bucolic {)opulation, struck the 
young lord as being rather different from his 
experiences as Stephen Harcourt heading 
up with a couple of companions for a lonely 
ranche, or listening to the wild tales of 
miner life as he lay camped out in the 
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prairie or in the gulches near to Denver 
city. He bore it pretty well though, so 
well as to impress Mr. Warraker quite 
favourably with his natural courtesy and 
patience, and when called upon to address 
the people, he spoke so earnestly, yet with 
such modesty, as to make the old gentleman 
recant his first-formed opinion, when, on his 
early introduction to his new client, he set 
him down as weak and brainless. 

There was one thing which Lord Pytch- 
ley could not do, and that was to accustom 
himself to London society and to &ce the 
London season. He had tried it on his 
return from his visit to his various estates : 
he had taken rooms at Long's Hotel, and 
had gone about to the theatres and other 
places of amusement ; he tried to fancy that 
he was enjoying himself, but it was a dead 
failure. There were certain phases of civi- 
lisation which he detested, and above all, he 
hated the restrictions of dress : in the shoot- 
ing-jacket he was happy enough; but but- 
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toned up into a frock-coat, or worse than all, 
swathed in sable evening dress, he nearly 
went mad. He was, besides, a young man 
endowed with considerable common sense 
and an impulsive temperament, and as he 
had not been brought up amongst his bro- 
ther peers, he could not quite comprehend 
that ignorance of and want of interest in 
every possible human subject, except women 
and sporting, was de rigueur. So that when 
the world of fashion rushed out of town for 
its Easter holidays — and it needed them so 
much, poor things, for the vast amount of 
bodily and brain labour it had undergone — 
the gentleman who chronicles the doings of 
the aristocracy announced that the Earl of 
Pytchley had departed from Long's Hotel 
for Pytchley Towers, his seat in Woolshire. 
On behalf of himself and others associated 
with him in the brotherhood of the press, 
the courtly chronicler added, that the alter- 
ations and improvements which had for 
some time been going on at the Towers 
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were supposed to be near completion; and 
it was understood that the young Earl 
would make that his principal residence, 
and would take up that leading position in 
the county for which his rank and attain- 
ments so well suited him. The courtly 
chronicler was right in so far as his state- 
ment concerning the Earl's determination 
to establish himself at Py tchley Towers ; he 
liked it better than any of his other estates, 
and as to his living in London, the thing 
was not to be dreamt of Besides, there 
were his connections at Summer Lawn, of 
whom, except two pretty girls whom he 
met in the wood, and whose names he after- 
wards learned from the housekeeper, he 
had yet seen nothing. If the rest of the 
family were as satisfactory as those two 
examples, he thought the household at 
Summer Lawn would be an acquisition. 
While in London he had had a letter from 
Hugh Fleetwood, expressive of the delight 
with which he had heard of the young Earl's 
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arrival, and his hope that the intercourse 
between Summer Lawn and the Towers, 
which, at one time, was so frequent and 
so intimate, would now be renewed. To 
this letter Lord Pytchley had responded 
promptly and gracefully, and in the in- 
terest which he felt in his return to the 
Towers the Fleetwood family had some 
share. 

The paragraph in the courtly newspaper 
had travelled as far as Woolshire, for on his 
arrival. Lord Pytchley found that on the 
previous day the whole party from Summer 
Lawn had called and left cards, to which 
Hugh Fleetwood had added a letter expres- 
sive of his hope of speedily seeing the young 
Earl at his house. At the Towers, too, 
Lord Pytchley found Mr. Warraker, which 
was not quite so refreshing a sight, more 
especially as the solicitor, after his usual 
custom, prepared his own edition of Notes 
and Queries, which he produced so soon as 
dinner was concluded, and in the discussion 
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of which he occupied his client until bed- 
time. 

Next morning, however, as soon as he 
saw Mr. Warraker comfortably installed in 
the library, and surrounded by farm-bailiffs 
and farm-holding tenants, between whom 
there had existed disputes of many years' 
standing, in which the London lawyer was 
now about to act as arbitrator, Lord Pytch- 
ley went round to the stable, where he had 
already astonished the servants by his quick 
eye to the points of a horse, and his know- 
ledge of all the habits of the animal, and 
ordered his hack to be gotten ready. The 
stable was a department with which Mr. 
Warraker had no concern : not that he did 
not like horses, or was an indifferent horse- 
man, for, as has been said, he was occasion- 
ally seen in the Row, and sometimes, when 
he stayed at Mentmore, he would accept a 
mount, and show in the first flight with the 
Baron's followers ; but he wisely thought that 
it would be as well to give the young man a 
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special interest in one portion of his house- 
hold, and his knowledge of and liking for 
horse-flesh at once pointed to the stable. 

It was on the second day after Owen 
Cunliffe's arrival at Summer Lawn, and he 
and Annie were standing in the bay-window 
of the drawing-room, while Lady Osgood 
plied her knitting-needles, and Sybil was 
engaged in looking through some new music 
which had just been sent from London. 

* Who is this man coming up the avenue?' 
cried Owen suddenly. * Look at him, Annie, 
and see if you know him: I have never seen 
him before.' 

*And do you think you have seen all 
the cavaliers, sir, who come to this house ?' 
said Annie, with a smile. ' What makes you 
so inquisitive, sir? Is it jealousy prompts 
you?' 

* Jealousy ! no, by George, admiration !' 
cried Owen. ^ I was just thinking how ca- 
pitally this fellow — I beg his pardon, I am 
sure — I mean this gentleman, sits his horse, 
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like a man and not like a riding-master. 
By George, do you know/ added Owen, 
peering out of the window with great in- 
terest, 'I could almost fancy there was a 
touch of the Bush in his seat; it is so very 
different from your conventional Park busi- 
ness.' 

'Fellow, indeed!' cried Annie, tossing 
her head. 'Do you know, I declare you 
are speaking in that familiar manner of one 
of the most important noblemen in the 
kingdom. Sybil dear,' she cried, turning 
round to her sister, ' come and look. Is not 
this the young man that we met in the 
woods the other day ? Is not this Lord 
Pytchley?' 

Sybil rose and joined her sister at the 
window. 

' No doubt of it,' she said, after a mo- 
ment's observation. ' And as you say, Mr. 
Cunliffe, he does ride excellently.' 

'WeU, but how is it that he has no 
groom ?' said Owen. ' I thought your Brit- 

VOL. II. p 
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ish aristocrat never rode out without a 
groom!' 

'My dear Mr. Cunliffe,' said Lady Os- 
good, speaking for the first time, ' you will 
find that your British aristocrat, as you are 
pleased to call him, does things very much 
the same as other people ; and you will 
very frequently find, as you progress in 
experience, that people without either birth 
or breeding give themselves far more airs 
than those who have both.' 

Owen Cunliffe was a favourite of Lady 
Osgood's; but there were some of his opin- 
ions which she thought eminently hetero- 
dox, and she had a general delight in what 
she called ' putting him into his place.' 

' There is another reason which aunt 
Louisa has not thought fit to give you, 
Owen,' said Annie, who did not particularly 
care about seeing her lover snubbed ; ' there 
is another reason which will account for 
Lord Pytchley's coming on horseback . un- 
attended by his groom, according, to the 
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usual custom of English gentlemen, so far 
as I have observed them, and for his riding 
in a somewhat peculiar style: the fact is, 
he was brought up in the prairies of West- 
ern America, and probably is not yet accus- 
tomed to our ways and habits.' 

* 'Prairie or Bush, it is all the same,' 
said Owen Cunliffe ; ' and I would swear, 
from that man's style of riding, that he had 
gone along with a coil of lasso on his arm, 
and ready to drop behind his horse's body 
to avoid either an arrow from an Indian or 
a spear from a black man.' 

' There is no occasion to swear about it 
at all,' said Lady Osgood. 'We are pre- 
pared for a certain amount of eccentricity 
in our young friends coming from wild 
regions.' 

Owen looked as if he would like to 
reply, but a glance at Annie's face pre- 
vented him; and by this time the horse- 
man had so far progressed in his approach 
up the avenue that it would have been im- 
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possible for the little group to remain iii 
the window any longer without rudeness, so 
they broke up and separated. A few min- 
utes after, a loud clang of the bell an- 
nounced the visitor's arrival at the house, 
and the butler shortly afterwards appeared, 
announcing Lord Pytchley. 

The young man, who entered with his 
hat and riding -whip in his hand, looked 
somewhat embarrassed as he found himself 
in the midst of the family circle ; but Lady 
Osgood, advancing towards him with an 
easy smile and outstretched hand, said : 

' Under such circumstances as these, 
Lord Pytchley, you must welcome the ap- 
pearance of even so distant a connection as 
a great-aunt, — under which guise I now 
present myself. I am Lady Osgood; but 
I was before my marriage Lady Louisa 
Ireton, your grandfather's sister, and I have 
often nursed your father on my knee.' The 
old lady took his hand and smiled at him 
very graciously; then she turned to the 
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others, and said, ^ Annie, let me present to 
you Lord Pjrtchley. This is Miss Fleet- 
wood, the daughter of our host; Miss Sybil 
Fleetwood, Lord Pytchley, also our host's 
daughter, and my grand-niece ; Lord Pytch- 
ley, Mr. Owen Cunliffe; 

The young man bowed with perfect 
ease. 

' I have had the pleasure of meeting these 
young ladies before !' he said, with a smile. 
' The paths in Pytchley woods were not laid 
out for the accommodation of two or three 
abreast, especially in the present fashion of 
ladiea' dresses.' 

'We were very much amused at the 
rencontre,' said Annie ; ' were we not, Sy- 
bil? and so much astonished to find your 
card on our return at home.' 

'Not more astonished than I was, to 
find that the Pytchley woods were fre- 
quented by such Dryads!' said the Earl. 
' I made straight for the house, and giving 
as accurate a description as my acquaint- 
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ance with female costume enabled me, I 
besought Mrs. Jenkins the housekeeper to 
tell me the names of the fair beings I had 
encountered.' 

' There was no need for a description of 
our dress, I should imagine,' said Sybil 
calmly ; ' there are not many persons resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood who are likely 
to be confounded with us.' 

Lord Pytchley turned quickly round, 
and looked hard at her ; then he said, with 
a half-smile, ' You are right, Miss Fleet- 
wood ; Mrs. Jenkins did not hesitate a mo- 
ment.' 

' I am right ; but 1 am not Miss Fleet- 
wood,' said Sybil, returning his glance. 

' This is Miss Fleetwood, Lord Pytch- 
ley,' said Owen Cunliflfe, speaking for the 
first time, and indicating Annie ; ' but I 
hope she will not retain that name very 
long.' 

Annie flushed to the roots of her hair; 
Lady Osgood set her lips and looked like 
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the Sphinx ; Sybil felt the blood leave her 
cheeks, but maintained her outward calm. 

'0, indeed!' said Lord Pytchley, com- 
prehending the whole situation in an instant ; 
'you are much to be congratulated, sir.' 

The awkwardness of the position was 
put an end to by the entrance of Hugh 
Fleetwood. 

'I saw you turn into the avenue as I 
was in the home farm,' he said, walking up 
to his visitor and grasping him warmly by 
the hand, ' and knew at once it must be 
you; so I made the best of my way here. 
If 1 had had any doubt about it,' he added, 
' it would have been settled at once when 
I came to look into your eyes ; there is the 
Pytchley glance there, and no mistake. I 
have seen your grandfather look into my 
face as you are looking now, a thousand 
times.' 

' I had no opportunity of hearing about 
you from my father,' said Lord Pytchley, 
'for his identity was not revealed to me 
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ilntil after his death ; but I have heard all 
about my grandfather's affection for you 
from Mrs. Jenkins ; and your — and you — ' 
The young man hesitated as he remembered 
that his aunt Lady Helen had been the wife 
of the man to whom he was speaking, and 
had dishonoured him. 

Hugh Fleetwood saw his embarrass- 
ment, and came to his release. 

' Yes, your grandfather and I were the 
firmest friends ; he died in my arms. 'Gad !' 
he added, looking round with a little laugh, 
^ it makes me feel like an old fellow to see 
you, his grandson and a man, and to find 
that I have marriageable daughters of my 
own standing round me.' 

'And not merely marriageable,' com- 
menced Owen Cunliffe, ' but — ' 

' Exactly,' interrupted Lady Osgood. 
'But all this time we are keeping Lord 
Pytchley standing, and he will be tired after 
his ride.' 

' I have had your horse sent round to 
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the stables,' said Hugh. ' You will of course 
remain to dinner ; that is, if you can man- 
age to make out the day with us ?' 

The young man smiled pleasantly. ' It 
would not be difficult, I think, to make it 
out in such company,' he said ; ' and, indeed, 
I should be only too glad to remain, for I 
want to enlist all your sympathies ; the 
only person to speak to over at the Towers 
besides Mrs. Jenkins, a most valuable old 
person in her way, but apt to bore after a 
time, is my solicitor Mr. Warraker.' 

' Of Tosh and Warraker of Lincoln's-inn?' 
asked Hugh; 'I know them very well. 
He is also a most invaluable person.' 

* Yes ; but also apt to bore after a cer- 
tain time. I have had him on hand for the 
best part of two or three months, and gone 
through all kinds of receptions and installa- 
tions and Heaven knows what, in the way 
of heavy dinners and long speeches from 
the tenantry. Then I tried London, but 
that was worse than all! I grew sick to 
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death of the noise, and the bustle, and the 
theatres, and all the rest of it. I panted 
for air and pined for freedom, and I deter- 
mined to have both at the Towers.' 

' No better place,' said Hugh Fleetwood. 
*I always loved the old house, but your 
alterations will have made it as a place of 
residence simply perfect. I was there the 
other day, and took the liberty of going 
over the works, and I cannot tell you how 
pleased I was.' 

' Yes, I think it will come out all right 
when it is finished,' said Lord Pytchley. 
^ And there is very little more to be done, 
and it ought to be in grand order by the 
autumn. But before then, and before I fill 
it with company, which Mrs. Jenkins natu- 
rally expects me to do, I must get ray aunt,' 
turning to Lady Osgood, ' and you, young 
ladies, to give me the benefit of your taste 
in various matters. My mother,' he added, 
after a pause and after a slight blush, * will 
not be here till later; and even when she 
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comes, she has had no experience in such 
matters. So I look to you, Lady Osgood, 
to extend your chaperonage to me, and 
with your aid, and that of my fair cousins 
here, I expect to make quite a respectable 
figure in civilisation.' 

' We will do our best to help you,' said 
Lady Osgood, 'and with such material I 
am sure we shall succeed.' 

' If you only make the Towers half as 
elegant and as comfortable as Summer Lawn,' 
said Lord Py tchley, glancing round him, ' I 
shall be content.' 

' Ah, you have seen nothing of Summer 
Lawn yet,' said Hugh Fleetwood. ' Let us 
stroll round the place before luncheon ; 
there is nothing to be done, and we have 
plenty of time.' 

So the party set out on a tour of inspec- 
tion through the house, and afterwards 
through the stables, gardens, and grounds. 
After a time, they broke up into couples ; 
the two betrothed young people wandered 
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away by themselves ; Hugh Fleetwood and 
Lady Osgood lingered behind from time to 
time, to give directions to various servants ; 
and Sybil found herself walking with Lord 
Pytchley, talking to him with animation, 
and listening with pleasure to his bright and 
fresh remarks. 

That day was but the first of a series. 
During some portion of the twenty-four 
hours, the friends met either at the Lawn 
or at the Towers, and Sybil found, not with- 
out pleasure, that in a demure and stealthy 
way, utterly unknown to Owen Cunliffe, or 
even to the keen eyes of Lady Osgood, she 
had succeeded in establishing a flirtation 
with Lord Pytchley; so that she saw her 
way to a good result out of this, and was 
tolerably happy. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

LADY OSGOOD HAS AN IDEA. 

It will have been noticed that Owen Cun- 
liffe was a weak-minded young man, vain 
and self-sufficient to a degree, and open to 
flattery of all kinds, more especially to that 
appreciation of his personal charms which 
was shown by the smiles and the favour of 
women. ' His liking for Sybil arose at first 
from his finding what an efifectual conquest 
he had made of her ; and when little Annie 
fell down and worshipped in a yet more 
pronounced manner, was it any wonder that, 
.taking into consideration her fortune and 
her position in the county, he thought him- 
self wholly irresistible ? 

But since Sybil's appearance on the 
stage at Summer Lawn, Owen Cunliflfe had 
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found himself placed in a position of the 
greatest difficulty. After a few days' sojourn 
in the house with her, he thought to him- 
self that it would almost have been better 
if he made open confession to Annie of all 
that had passed between him and her half- 
sister at Nice, and flung himself upon the 
indulgence of the sweet -minded loving 
girl, who would have been hurt and vexed 
for a day or two, and then have extended 
her forgiveness to him, and become doubly 
attached to him after the reconciliation. Or 
it would even have been better had Sybil 
allowed her proud spirit to proclaim to her 
family the relations which had existed be- 
tween her and him when at Nice, and had 
called upon her father to expose this man, 
who, after playing at fast and loose with 
one of his daughters, was now engaged to 
the other, and to break ofi^ all connection 
between him and their house. 

But no ; when Sybil had met him at the 
wicket-gate, her face was pale and grave, 
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but was free from any trace of passion ; her 
hand was outstretched to him, and sans ran- 
cune were her words of greeting ; sans ran- 
cune was on her tongue, sans rancune seemed 
to be the mainspring of her acts. She never 
referred to bygone days ; she never in the 
vaguest manner dropped a hint or a sneer; 
she was perfectly frank and candid and 
amiable with him before company, and she 
always apparently avoided any opportunity 
of being left with him alone. Her frankness 
and candour, her amiability and pleasant 
manner, acted as so many fans to the fire 
in Owen CunlilFe's breast, which he at one 
time had imagined was extinct, but which 
he now knew and acknowledged to himself 
with shame and terror was bright and 
glowing, and blazing more fiercely than 
ever. 

Knowing how frightfiiUy he would be 
compromised were he to betray any evidence 
of this state of his feelings, knowing that 
Lady Osgood's eyes were ubiquitous, and 
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rightly defining that the old lady had no 
love for Sybil, and that her devotion to An- 
nie would render her doubly watchful and 
suspicious, it was yet with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that Owen Cunlifife could keep his 
eyes oflF that girl, who a few short weeks 
ago might have been his fiancee^ and who 
now was surely as far removed from him as 
the sun is from the earth. As she went 
sweeping through the room, her perfectly- 
made black dress (she had procured for her- 
self quite a mourning trousseau while they 
stopped in Paris) trailing on the ground be- 
hind her ; as she sat in a statuesque attitude, 
her face leaning on her hand, her eyes look- 
ing afar ofi^, and her whole expression be- 
tokening that she was plunged in deep 
reverie; more than all, when he saw her, 
bright, excited, riante^ in animated conver- 
sation with Lord Pytchley, Owen Cunliflfe 
found it impossible to look away from Sybil 
Fleetwood, or to pay attention to any one 
or any thing else. When he turned from 
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long gazing at her lovely eyes and splendid 
colour, at her shining hair, at her full and 
rounded figure, and at the exquisite grace 
of all her movements, and looked for an in- 
stant at Annie's quiet regular features and 
small form, neat, precise, almost Puritanical 
dress, he could scarcely repress a shudder. 
He worshipped this woman ; he lay awake 
at night (a thing which he had never done 
before, for under no other circumstances of 
his life had the young man ever felt inclined 
to forego his usual very large amount of 
eating, drinking, and sleep), tossing to and 
fro on his bed, wondering whether he had 
any chance with her, whether there was any 
hope of her forgiving him, and taking him 
back into her heart ; and if there were, 
wondering again if there were any possible 
means of getting out of his engagement to 
Annie, and attaching Sybil to him for ever. 
And Sybil, what was she doing all this 
time ? When Theseus left Ariadne in Naxos, 
she consoled herself with some one else. 

VOL. n. Q 
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But Nice was not Naxos, nor had the re- 
presentative of Ariadne, transplanted thence 
to Summer Lawn, yet followed the example 
of her predecessor. Of what might happen 
in time she could not speak* with any cer- 
tainty, though she thought she had a toler- 
able inkling. Meanwhile her mad passion 
for Owen CunliflTe filled her heart, and ab- 
sorbed her as entirely as ever. Not when 
he had walked by her side on the terrace, 
loitering quietly along under the yellow 
moon, and quoting to her hackneyed bits 
of Byron (Owen had only lately become a 
student of poetry, and was at that time de- 
voted to the wild brains of the school of 
fifty years ago ; indeed, it is believed that 
he never worked up to the calm Tennysonian 
era) ; not when she had sat by his side, 
drinking-in his stories of wild life in the 
Bush, and picturing herself as the girl who 
was to make his home happy, and console 
him for all those past perils; not at any 
time during their acquaintance had she loved 
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him more madly, more passionately, than 
when she met him at the wicket-gate, and 
told him that their intercourse was to be 
henceforth sans rancune. 

But there was an immense difference in 
her love in the days j ust mentioned, in what 
she had learnt to look upon now as the old 
days, though they happened but a few 
months before. The love which Sybil . 
Fleetwood had for Owen Cunliffe was as 
pure as it was strong, as self-sacrificing as 
it was devoted. She thought of him then 
as of the first man who had ever caused her 
heart an extra palpitation, as the first person 
who had ever beckoned her into that de- 
licious dreamland where the awaking is 
sometimes so sharp and terrible; he was 
her hero, her divinity ; she worshipped him, 
there was nothing in the wide world which 
she would not give up for him. 

Now, she would have given up nothing, 
least of all her revenge, for the indignities 
which she had sustained at his hand. If 
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her pride had revolted when she found that 
he had taken himself off from Nice without 
a word of adiem escaping as though it were 
from a snare or pestilence, how much more 
wounded was she, when she found how he 
had employed the immediately succeeding 
time, when she learned that he was engaged 
to her sister, and that he had made no men- 
tion of her name I Was she to forget that 
lache? Never I He was still her beau- 
ideal of manly grace and beauty; no one 
whom she had ever seen had so thoroughly 
satisfied the lust of eve, and her bumino: 
passion for him was not in the slightest de- 
gree diminished. She was perfectly con- 
scious of the feelings which were stinging 
and wounding Owen Cunliffe at Summer 
Lawn, making his days wretched and his 
nights sleepless; but she retained her out- 
ward composure, and behaved as though 
she knew nothing of his sufferings. The 
time would come, was coming very quickly 
indeed, when she thouorht she would give 
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him a little more encouragement, fan the 
flames of disappointed desire, and render 
him still more a prey to the demon by 
which he was possessed. He shall have a 
little more encouragement, how riiuch more 
Sybil did not know ; what she did know with 
certainty was, that she would never marry 
him, and that before she had made up the 
reckoning, her ambition, her passion, and 
her revenge should all be fully gratified. 

She had a difficult game to play, but 
there were few games to which she was not 
fully equal. Lord Pytchley was constantly 
at Summer Lawn, or they were constantly 
running over to the Towers, superintending 
the improvements, which were very nearly 
completed, and at these meetings it would 
almost invariably happen that Sybil and 
Lord Pytchley would be thrown together 
as companions. Poor betrothed Owen Cun- 
liffe had of course to dance attendance on 
his fiancee^ and he discharged that duty 
with much grim solemnity, looking back 
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whenever he had the opportunity, and try- 
ing to see what Sybil and her companion 
were doing. Sybil never gave him the 
chance of annoyance, even though she knew 
that he had no right to criticise her proceed- 
ings, and must consequently keep his vexa- 
tion to himself. But though she flirted 
with Lord Pytchley, and indeed, to tell the 
truth, the young man was little behind 
Owen Cunliffe in his admiration of her, she 
did it so quietly and stealthily, and with 
such consummate tact, that while flattering 
her admirer's vanity, and rendering him in- 
tensely grateful for very small favours, she 
gave no one else an opportunity for seeing 
anything like the extent of her operations. 
What was the state of her feelings to- 
wards Lord Pytchley ? Did she love him ? 
She could not have two hearts ; one given 
to Owen Cunlifie, the other to the Earl. 
The plain truth was, that she had no heart 
at all; that for Owen Cunliffe she felt a 
passion, stimulated and strengthened by 
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having been once disappointed in its object; 
and that she liked Lord Pytchley sufficiently 
well, and thought he would answer her pur- 
pose. He did not interest and enthrall her as 
Owen had done ; he did not cause her heart 
to beat and her blood to boil, as a stray 
glance of Owen's, a chance touch of his hand, 
would do even then ; but he was very good- 
looking, by no means a fool, and undeniably 
well-bred. Sybil herself had a keen eye for 
the outward signs of birth and breeding, 
and frequently could not avoid noticing the 
difference between the two men as they 
stood together. There was something emi- 
nently aristocratic in Lord Pytchley's ap- 
pearance, with his English style of dress; 
he had to a great extent lost the foreign air 
which he had on the day of his first meeting 
with the young ladies in the wood ; but with 
the old unmistakable Pytchley look, which 
Hugh Fleetwood remembered so well in 
his early friend's grandson, there was 
blended a certain feminine delicacy and 
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softness, which were unusually pleasant and 
attractive. Did he inherit that look from 
his mother, Hugh Fleetwood asked him? 
And the young Earl, with a blush and a 
smile, said, that he certainly did not; and 
confessed that his mother was a hard-fea- 
tured lady, wearing a black front, and in 
whom he could not trace the smallest re- 
semblance to himself. 

Yes, Lord Pytchley was very hand- 
some and very distinguished-looking, and 
undoubtedly paid great attention to Sybil 
Fleetwood. Hugh Fleetwood did not no- 
tice that, though he would have been de- 
lighted if he had ; for his aflfection for his 
newly-found daughter was intense, and no- 
thing would haye pleased him better than 
for a great honour such as an alliance with 
the cleansed and purified house of Pytchley 
might be considered to have fallen upon her. 
Annie did not see it; she was too much oc- 
cupied in looking at Owen Cunlifie's dark 
eyes and crisp black beard, and in listening 
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to the noble sentiments which her oracle ut- 
tered. As has been said before, Owen him- 
self did not see it ; which was lucky, or he 
might have been tempted to lose all control 
over himself, and burst the bonds of duty 
which kept him in thrall to the quiet little 
person beside him. But there was one per- 
son in the household who saw perfectly all 
that was transpiring between Sybil and her 
cousin, and noticed it too without any par- 
ticular satisfaction, and that was Lady Os- 
good. 

From the first hour of Sybil's introduc- 
tion into the family circle at Summer Lawn, 
Lady Osgood had disliked her ; in her own 
heart she admitted the girPs beauty, grace, 
and talent ; admitted that in all three Sybil 
was infinitely superior to her darling Annie, 
and was by no means sure that the new- 
comer might not succeed in detaching the 
afifections of the man to whom Annie was 
betrothed, and of attracting them to her- 
self. Of the man in question, Mr. Owen 
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Cunliffe, Lady Osgood had no very high 
opinion; he was rich, good-looking, and 
good-tempered, she allowed to herself al- 
ways — she never allowed anything dispa- 
raging of him to any one else— but sadly 
wanting that inexplicable something which 
a man of family and good-breeding always 
has. He was essentially common, she 
thought, though there Lady Osgood cer- 
tainly exaggerated. Owen Cunliffe lacked 
the air noble, and possessed more than a 
slight smack of the roturier class from which 
he sprung ; but there was nothing common 
about him, and many more clumsy and 
less refined persons whom she knew were 
duly basking in the smiles of the aristo- 
cracy, and hobnobbing with the princes of 
the clan. When the question of Owen's 
engagement to Annie was brought before 
Hugh Fleetwood, he, of course, consulted 
Lady Osgood, and she in her turn consulted 
Mark Essendine in the matter, and it was 
principally owing to the latter gentleman's 
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outspoken tribute to his friend's good quali- 
ties that a favourable verdict was so speedily- 
given. Mr. Essendine's reasons for paying 
this tribute were twofold ; he had a genuine 
high opinion of Owen, but he also perfectly 
appreciated his friend's vanity and veracity, 
and thought that his future would be in- 
finitely happier if he were removed from 
farther chances of storm and peril, and 
settled for life in such an uncommonly 
snug anchorage. 

But Lady Osgood thought sufficiently 
highly of Owen Cunlifle's alliance to be ex- 
tremely anxious that no hitch should occur 
in it, and that the attractions of the new 
inmate of Summer Lawn should not prove 
potent. The old lady had no care for any 
one in the world now but Annie Fleetwood, 
and her whole desire in life was to see her 
favourite happily settled before she passed 
away ; but after a very few days she felt 
that the danger which she had anticipated 
existed but in her own brain. Sybil and 
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Owen had been constantly thrown together, 
and she had watched them with Ijux-like 
sharpness, but had foiled to discover any 
trace of trifling or flirtation on either side. 
There was no harm to be apprehended in 
that quarter, she thought, and her darling 
Annie would certainly not find a rival in 
her own sister. This was after Lord 
Pytchley had left his card at Summer 
Lawn, but before he had become a daily 
visitor there. And when the intimate 
terms were established between them all, 
Lady Osgood had another pang. 

Had they not all been too hurried, she 
thought, in pressing forward this engage- 
ment? Owen Cunlifie was a man of wealth 
indeed, which would enable him to pur- 
chase an estate in the county, and to take 
up his position amongst the county people ; 
but he was not a gentleman "pur sang^ and 
his appearance, manners, and habits were, 
in Lady Osgood's eyes, and would be, she 
knew, in the eyes of all those persons whose 
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opinion was valued, underbred, or, to say 
the best of them, colonial. 0, if they had 
only waited ; if they had allowed this man 
to flutter about, not repelling him, yet not 
giving him too much encouragement — ^Lady 
Osgood thought she could have given the 
exact advice as to how that ought to be 
done — if they had only played him as a 
skilful angler plays a fish, and had not been 
so ready with their gaff and their landing- 
net! What a splendid prospect lay open 
before her ! 

Here was the young Earl, the inheritor 
of a noble name, the possessor of uncounted 
thousands a year, very handsome, and, 
despite the disadvantage of having a colo- 
nial mother of no family at all, bearing 
unmistakable signs of his birth and breed- 
ing; a man by an alliance with whom the 
Summer Lawn property, enormously in- 
creased by Hugh Fleetwood's judicious pur- 
chase during the last twenty years, might 
have been added to the great Pytchley es- 
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tate, — here was this man, known too late, 
drifting into a flirtation with the girl whom 
Lady Osgood abhorred, and utterly debarred 
from taking any notice of Annie, by reason 
of her previous engagement to Owen Cun- 
liffe. Not that Lady Osgood, being a re- 
markably sensible as well as clever woman, 
shut her eyes to the fact that the younger 
sister was far more fascinating, and far more 
likely to captivate a young man like Lord 
Pytchley — any man, in fact, who had not 
arrived at those years of so-called discre- 
tion, when one looks for something . more 
than mere external show — than her fa- 
vourite. If the two girls, pitted against 
each other, played for Lord Pytchley as 
their stakes, there was no doubt in Lady 
Osgood's mind that Sybil would have won 
them. If only Lord Pytchley could have 
come at the time that Owen Cunliffe ar- 
rived ! Then the course would have been 
clear; then there would have been no fas- 
cinating siren, lovely, clever, and distin- 
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guished-looHng — all these advantages Lady 
Osgood owned that Sybil possessed- — to 
stand in Annie's way. The Fates had ruled 
otherwise; it was too late, and what had 
been done must be borne with, and made 
the best of ; but Lady Osgood did not feel 
it the less keenly, and the knowledge of her 
failure did not make her more affectionate 
towards Sybil Fleetwood. 

So days and weeks rolled on, and the 
intimacy between Sybil and the young Earl 
had made much more progress than any 
one. Lady Osgood included, had any idea 
of. All the advances had been made by 
him, she merely showing a kind of reserved 
pleasure in his society,, and a keen appre- 
ciation of his praise and compliments ; but 
he had made nothing equivalent to a decla- 
ration, had never even talked of settling 
himself. Anything that Sybil suggested in 
the improvements of the Towers, in the re- 
arrangement of the house and groimds, was 
executed instantly; but then the sugges- 
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tions of Annie, of her father, and of Lady 
Osgood, received the same attention. Sybil 
was not disturbed at this — it did not cause 
her the least annoyance ; she knew that the 
affair lay in her own hands, that at any mo- 
ment she liked she had but to say the word 
which would extract from Lord Pytchley 
an avowal and a proposal ; but she had other 
things to do before this, and until they 
were accomplished, she chose to bide her 
time. 

Of course Owen Cunliffe had not been 

* 

perpetually residing at Summer Lawn since 
the day when he renewed his acquaintance 
with Sybil at the Uttle wicket-gate. Al- 
though the exact day for the wedding was 
not fixed, the matter was so far settled that 
the legal and business arrangements were 
in progress, and to attend to these Owen 
had to make occasional flying visits to Lon- 
don. At first he hoped that these absences 
might tend to wean him from the desperate 
infatuation under which he was labourino-. 
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He remembered that when he returned to 
London very shortly after his engagement 
to Annie, he had plunged into the pleasures 
of the town with hearty good- will, and that 
the new state of life which he had taken 
upon himself had made no difference in his 
enjoyment of them, unless it were to make 
him relish them more keenly. All this was 
changed now ; the dinners at the quaint old 
taverns with Mark Essendine, the long walks 
through the streets, and the visits to places 
which had been by name so many years 
familiar to him; the theatre-going, the sup- 
pers, that round of excitement in which he 
had so much delighted, now palled upon 
and disgusted him. He astonished the grave 
lawyers by the way in which he endeavoured 
to hurry their proceedings. Could not the 
papers be sent down to him for his signa- 
ture ? They had got his instructions ; they 
knew what he wanted ; surely there was no 
reason for him to remain. He raged against 
his detention in London; he was mad to 

VOL. n. R 
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get back to the side of his enchantress ; the 
thought that Lord Pytchley was there close 
by, enjoying her society all that time, drove 
him nearly to madness. The old solicitors 
smiled grimly, and their clerks, when his 
back was turned, laughed outright at what 
they thought his impatience to get back to 
his betrothed ; they had had a good deal of 
experience in that oflBice of engaged men, 
but they had never seen such a complete 
case of tete montee as this. 

One day, after his return from one of 
these excursions, when Owen arrived at 
Summer Lawn, he found Annie and her 
father had driven out some miles to inquire 
after a neighbour who was ill. Had Miss 
Sybil gone with them? No. Miss Sybil 
was believed to be in the grounds. Was 
Lord Pytchley there ? Lord Pytchley had 
not been to Summer Lawn that day ; his 
lordship had dined with the family last 
night---Owen ground his teeth as he heard 
it — but had not been seen since. Lady Os- 
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good was in her room; should she be in- 
formed of Mr. Cunliffe's arrival? Mr. 
Cunliffe would not trouble Lady Osgood at 
present, but would stroll into the grounds. 

Into the grounds he strolled, directing 
his steps towards the fernery, which he 
knew to be Sybil's favourite retreat; and 
there he found her. She was walking up 
and down with a book in her hand, a French 
novel, which she had been perusing; but it 
was n'ow closed, and her eyes were bent on 
the ground, as though deep in thought. 
She made no pretence of being surprised by 
him — that kind of coquetry was quite be- 
neath Sybil Fleetwood — on the contrary, 
looked up when she saw him approaching, 
and made him a pretty bow. 

^Back so soon?' she said, with out- 
stretched hand, as he came up to her ; ' I 
thought I heard Annie say that she did not 
expect you till to-morrow ?' 

' I told her I should not be back to-day,' 
he said. ' I did not intend to return to-day ; 
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but the attraction is too strong for me — I 
cannot keep away !' 

^ I wonder how often that speech has 
been made by a man in' your position, Mr. 
Cunliffe? It seems quite the right sort of 
thing to say, and therefore of course must 
be terribly hackneyed. It must be very 
delightful to be in such a state of thral- 
dom; we who are still heartwhole cannot 
understand the feeling.' 

' You cannot indeed, and I trust you 
never may. Caring for you as I do, I pray 
that you may never know what it is to 
suffer the pangs of unrequited love.' 

' Caring for me as you do ! Unrequited 
love ! My dear Mr. Cunliffe, what are you 
talking about ? Has your journey to London 
so bewildered you, that you forget that it is- 
to my sister that you are betrothed, and that 
therefore you cannot care for me ; and that 
your love could not be more warmly, more 
charmingly, requited than it is by Annie ?' 

' I know all that, and yet I hold to what 
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I say; you know it is true, and yet you 
play with me in this unfeeKng manner.' 

' I know nothing,' said Sybil calmly; ' I 
understand nothing. If you wish me to do 
so, you really must be more explicit.' 

' Need I tell you,' he said, fixing his 
hungry eyes on hers, 'that I am leading 
the life of the damned, and that not Dives 
in his flame was more tortured and tor- 
mented than I am? It is my own fault, 
and I have no one else to blame. A little 
more than three months ago I had the 
chance of winning you, the loveliest and 
dearest of women, whom I swear I love at 
this moment more madly, passionately, de- 
votedly, than I ever thought I could love 
in my life. I threw aside that chance, like 
a fool that I was, and now where and what 
ami?' 

He laid his hand upon Sybil's arm as he 
spoke, and the touch vibrated through her 
whole body ; but she quietly released her- 
self from his grasp, and said, 
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' You are in my father's garden at Sum- 
mer Lawn, Mr. Cmiliffe, and you are about 
to be married to my half-sister. Now that 
you are in possession of that information, 
perhaps we had better change the subject.' 

' WiU you listen to— ?' 

' I will not listen to another word ; I 
have heard much more than you ever ought 
to have 6aid to me, and I desire this subject 
may never be again approached by you. 
I — I pity you, Mr. Cunliffe,' she said, turn- 
ing her large eyes full upon him, ' but I can 
hear no more. Now let us walk to the 
house ; my father and Annie will be back 
directly/ 

Lady Osgood was not in her room, as 
the servant had imagined; she too was 
strolling in the grounds, and was within a 
very few paces of the fernery when Owen 
Cunliffe entered it. Of the interview be- 
tween him and Sybil she had been a close 
observer : she could not hear what they 
said, but she marked their looks and actions. 
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and to a practised woman of the world like 
Lady Osgood these were eminently signifi- 
cant. 

When they left the fernery, and strolled 
towards the house, she remained in her 
coign of vantage — there was a smile upon 
her face; and, as she gazed after their re- 
treating figures, she muttered a few words 
to herself. 

'There is a chance for Annie yet I I 
think there is a chance for Annie yet !' were 
the words she said. 



CHAPTER IX. 



NO REPRIEVE. 



For two or three days after witnessing the 
scene between Sybil and Owen CunlijBFe 
in the fernery, Lady Osgood's spirits were 
tolerably high. She thought she had dis- 
covered a means of procuring the plan 
which she had excogitated since Lord 
Py tchley's arrival in England, a plan which, 
if carried into effect, would not merely be 
much to the benefit of her prot^g^e Annie, 
but would reinstate the character of the 
Pytchley house, which by this time had 
gotten rid of the taint of the Darrington 
blood, and could start afresh on a sound 
basis. There was no doubt in the old 
lady's mind, that Owen Cunliffe was play- 
ing false to Annie, and carrying on a 
flirtation with Sybil, in which the latter 
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encouraged him; but Lady Osgood knew 
perfectly well that it would require the 
strongest ocular demonstration and the 
most positive proof to convince Annie 
that such was the case. Let her once 
be so convinced, and it was all plain sail- 
ing. Undemonstrative as Annie Fleet- 
wood was, she had plenty of proper pride 
when roused ; that pride would come to her 
rescue at that moment, would impel her to 
break at once with Owen CunliflFe, and would 
support her in the distress of mind which 
she would otherwise endure. Then, after 
a proper lapse of time, would be the chance 
for bringing Lord Pytchley forward upon 
the scene ; the young people would be con- 
stantly thrown together, and rid of the bale- 
ful presence of the enchantress (for after 
the exposure of her conduct with Annie's be- 
trothed her father would of course no longer 
tolerate Sybil in his house), matters might 
be easily arranged, and all would go well. 
This was the scheme laid down by Lady 
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Osgood in the solitude of her chamber, and 
in the devising of which she occupied many 
hours which would have been better spent 
in sleep. She thought the plan pretty well 
worked out, but acknowledged to herself 
that she much needed some one with whom 
she could have discussed its details. This 
some one, had any other subject been under 
consideration, she would have found in Mr. 
Essendine ; but this was a matter on which 
she dared not venture to consult him. He 
was Owen's friend, and though in his grim 
honesty he would not have attempted to 
defend the young man's aberrations, he 
would certainly not have permitted him to 
have been made the victim of what Lady 
Osgood could not help allowing to be somer 
thing very like a plot, much less join in 
that plot himself. So that the old lady was 
compelled to act as sole conspirator, and, as 
far as scheming went, sustained the part of 
which, but for her affection for Annie, she 
would have been heartily ashamed. 
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Meanwhile, although Sybil had never 
given Owen Cunliffe another opportunity 
for private conversation with her, the young 
man was more madly in love than ever. 
For when she was certain they were not 
observed, she would turn her great liquid 
eyes full upon him, and look at him so 
pitifully, that he could not help believing 
she had greater regard for him than she had 
professed, and he was almost wound up to 
desperation. That conversation in the fer- 
nery had established a kind of bond between 
them, and he would often refer to it in 
hints, which were unintelligible to others, 

but were occasionally accepted by her, and 
replied to in a strain of melancholy, which 
was not without a tinge of affectionate re- 
gret. Be sure that neither these looks nor 
these hints were ever exchanged when Lord 
Pytchley was present. Before him Owen 
Gunliffe was mutely attentive to his be- 
trothed; while Sybil took the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity for sending the lovers out 
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to walk or to ride, or to play billiards, of 
getting rid of them in some way in fact, and 
of laughingly stating her opinion that per- 
sons in their position were anything but 
pleasant company. To Lord Pytchley, Sy- 
bil made herself the most delightful com- 
pany possible : not merely did she talk to 
him with a special brightness and vivacity 
which, given to her by nature, had been 
sharpened and polished in her Parisian 
education ; but she made him talk, and by 
her attentive listening and her comments 
on what he said, gave him an idea, which 
was by no means an unfounded one, that 
he talked well. He was quick and clever, 
unmistakably high-bred, remarkably docile 
and modest, a contrast in all respects to 
Owen Cunliffe; but Lord Pytchley could 
never be to her what Owen might have 
been. Sybil thought to herself she could 
never feel for the young Earl as she had 
felt for Owen, as she felt for him now : that 
indescribable, irrepressible longing was for 
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him, and for him alone; but the passion 
which she first desired to gratify was re- 
venge, and to that end Lord Pytchley had 
come in the very nick of time. 

For Sybil Fleetwood was more than a 
match for Lady Osgood, clever and astute 
though the old lady fancied herself to be. 
Sybil knew perfectly well that her .great- 
aunt hated her, as she had hated her mother 
before |jer, and that had she had the power, 
she would have prevented her ever taking 
up her abode at Summer Lawn ; she knew 
that the old lady was devoted to Annie, 
and from the hint or two which had been 
unconsciously dropped, she gathered that 
her great-aunt looked upon her favourite's 
engagement to Owen Cunliffe as an affair 
which had been entered upon without suf- 
ficient deliberation, and having been entered 
upon, must now be gone through with. Ah, 
if the ship which had brought Lord Pytch- 
ley to England had only arrived three or 
four months sooner, what a difference it 
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would have made to them all ! And Sybil 
laughed aloud — a short, clear, ringing laugh 
— and drew herself up in triumph, and 
tossed her rippling chestnut hair from off 
her face, as she thought that the ship had 
come quite soon enough for her, and that 
she had the means as well as the intention 
of thoroughly foiling her aunt's plans. 

Now, although Owen Cunlijffe saw no- 
thing of what was going on betw^n Sybil 
and Lord Pytchley (for, as has been re- 
marked, the young lady took care to be 
especially circumspect when he was pre- 
sent), he imagined a great deal, and his 
conversations with Annie, which at no time 
were too interesting, became absolutely de- 
ficient of point and flavour, as he thought 
that the woman whom he really loved was 
at that very moment being deceived by a 
well-endowed rival. And yet, when it could 
be done with safety, and Sybil fixed one of 
her long looks upon himj when she could 
speak, as she would sometimes, in a way 
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which others might have thought vague 
and indefinite, but which to him had but 
one meaning, of the power of first love, of 
the impossibility of any woman or man for- 
getting or putting out from their heart the 
one, him or her, who had first aroused that 
love within it, — ^he determined not to accept 
as final the answer which she had given 
him in the fernery, and to make one more 
appeal to her. What were considerations of 
honour to him ? What was it to him that 
he should be looked upon as having basely 
injured Annie Fleetwood? He loved this 
woman madly, and he would risk anything 
for the possession of her. Let them talk as 
they liked, he did not care for the verdici 
of English society ; he did not like English 
society at all ! There was a great deal too 
much of family pride and country-gentle- 
man nonsense in it for him! Who were 
these people, who, because they had settled 
in one dull old house, led one humdrum 
life for centuries, were to be respected and 
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looked up to, and talked about taking pre- 
cedence ? He could buy half of them to- 
morrow ! No, if Sybil would but have him, 
he would take her to the Continent, where a 
man's money counted for something ; and 
there they would lead a happy life. Talking 
about behaving badly, he had reparation 
to make to Sybil, whom he had known long 
before he met Annie, and whom he should 
have married had it not been for the med- 
dling interference of that dried-up old stick 
Mark Essendine. He did not care what 
they said, he was content to brave it all, if 
she would onlv consent. 

Mr. Cunliffe was seated in the dining- 
room as these thoughts passed through his 
mind. He was by himself, as Hugh Fleet- 
wood had gone up to London for a couple 
of days ; Lord Pytchley had returned home 
before dinner, and the ladies had left the 
room. Owen had employed the interval 
since their departure in steady drinking : 
he had emptied a decanter of brandy, and 
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when he rose to his feet, though not in the 
least degree drunk, he was flushed with 
wine. 

As he stepped out into the cool hall, a 
figure came down the staircase and passed 
through the side door into the conservatory 
— a figure with a light black lace mantle 
thrown over its head. He recognised it in 
an instant — Sybil Fleetwood ! 

Then the devil prompting him, and the 
wine which he had drunk helping to deaden 
his sense of all that was good and loyal, 
Owen Cunliffe turned sharply round and 
followed in pursuit. He went into the con- 
servatory, closing the door that opened 
into the hall softly behind him ; he walked 
hastily round amongst the rows of orange- 
trees, and flowers, and shrubs, but there 
was no one there. Then he noticed that 
the door on the other side leading to the 
garden was open, and he darted through it. 

There she was, walking on the broad 
gravel path before him, and her face raised 

VOL. n. s 
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as though to catch the air. He stepped out 
on to the turf that she might not hear his 
advancing footsteps, and was by her side 
before she was aware of his approach. 

^ How you startled me !' she cried; 'and 
what on earth are you doing here at this 
time?' 

' That is surely a question I might ask 
of you,' he said, in a low suppressed voice. 

' I came out here because I felt faint ; 
the heat of the room was too much for me,' 
said Sybil. 

'And I followed you,' he said, still in 
the same tone, 'for I wanted to speak to 
you apart from all those listeners, by your- 
self, to yourself.' 

She stopped short, and looked him full 
in the face. ' Don't you think you are very 
imprudent ?' she said. ' Annie or Lady 
Osgood might come at any time into the 
garden, and they would not be pleased at 
seeing us here.' 

' Annie is too much occupied with her 
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music, you can hear the piano from here; 
and Lady Osgood may go — and Lady Os- 
good is nothing to me/ he added, correcting 
himself. 

' But Lady Osgood's opinion is a great 
deal to me,' said Sybil, with a bright laugh. 
' I am not an heiress, Mr. Cunliffe, nor am 
I engaged to be married, and, as the servants 
say, " my character is all I have to depend 
upon." I wonder whether it would be safe 
in Lady Osgood's hands.' 

*It would not be very safe in mine,' 
growled Owen Cunliffe. 

' What was that you said?' asked Sybil, 
again looking up at him ; * I did not quite 
catch the remark.' 

' You are the most fascinating and most 
tantalising woman in the world,' he said, 
tightly clenching his hands. 

* You said that once before,' she replied, 
*in the fernery some time ago. Do you 
mean to say you have taken the trouble to 
come out here solely to repeat it ?' 
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* Xo/ he muttered, bending his head 
and brinffincf his face close to hers. ' What 
I came to say was this: that you have 
utterly befooled me, and that I care for 
nothing in the world but you ; honour, repu- 
tation, are nothing to me in comparison 
with you ; all the money I have is of no 
value to me, except that it may give you 
pleasure. There is no need for me to talk 
much ; you know my position, no one better. 
I will give it all up, I will fly from it this 
very night, no, to-morrow, or so soon as 
preparations can be made, if you wiU only 
come with me/ 

'And in what capacity do you pro- 
pose that I should accompany you, Mr. 

Cunliffe? 

' Don't call me Mr. Cunliffe, don't speak 
to me in that horrible hard tone. In what 
capacity? Why, as my wife, of course. 
We are both of us free, there is no barrier 
between us, and I will marry you by special 
license as soon as we reach London.* 
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' And then ?' she asked, again fixing her 
eyes upon him. 

'And then — why, we will go to the Conti- 
nent at once, and enjoy ourselves, and be 
jolly, you know.' 

'And live happy ever after, like the 
children in the story-books,' said Sybil, 
with a touch of melancholy in her tone. 
'My poor Owen, did I speak harshly to you ? 
I did not mean to, for indeed I think you 
are far more to be pitied than blamed. You 
made a mistake, my poor fellow, and you 
will have to suffer for it for the rest of your 
life. As to what you propose to me now, 
it is sheer madness, and not to be listened 
to for an instant.' 

' Then you won't come away with me?' 
he cried. 

'Not so far as the end of the avenue, 
not so far even as the wicket-gate, where 
we renewed our acquaintance. You are 
mad, Owen, to talk of such a thing; you 
must promise me never to mention it again. 
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and to obey me implicitly in what I am go- 
ing to say.' And as she spoke she let her 
soft hand drop upon his. 

* Don't touch me !' he cried, with a sud- 
den chill. 'Yes, yes, for God's sake,' he 
continued, seizing her hand, as she attempted 
to draw it away, within his own, ' leave it 
where it is ! What a fool I am ! What was 
it you were saying? 

' I will leave it where it is, on the sole 
condition that you promise to do what I ask 
you,' she said, in a low voice. 

' All right, I swear, I promise, I will do 
anything,' he muttered, gripping her fingers 
as he spoke. 

' Then,' she said, ' you must not only 
never speak to me again on this matter, but 
you must dismiss it from your thoughts. 
More than this, I have already explained to 
you that you can never marry me; your 
marriage with my sister is now a settled 
thing, and it must be hurried forward as 
quickly as possible. Do not be angry,' she. 
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said, with a pressure of his hand, as he 
made an impatient gesture, *you cannot 
refuse me. Take her and yourself out of my 
sight as quickly as possible ; you owe me some 
reparation, quit yourself in that manner.' 

' By marrying a woman whom I — whom 
I don't care for,' he said, 'by tearing my- 
self away from you ; that is asking heavy 
interest for the debt.' 

' It is the only way of putting an end to 
this state of things,' she said, ' I am certain 
of that; your eyes are blinded, even mine," 
dropping her voice into a deliciously soft 
tone, 'do not see so clearly as they might; 
but I have strength yet to perceive that 
this is the only course. It Avill not be for 
ever, you know, Owen,' she said, in the 
same dangerous tone. 'A few months 
hence, under the altered circumstances, and 
when family ties have taught you to look 
upon me in a different light, we shall meet 
again, but now you must do what I tell you, 
and at once.' 
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* Can you give me no hope ?' he asked. 

' Of what you have asked me just now, 
none ; it would be madness and worse than 
madness, and you know it. Now let us drop 
the subject for ever. Do you consent to act 
as I bid you? Shall I hear from Annie to- 
morrow that your wedding-day is fixed, and 
fixed for a short date?' 

Their eyes met for an instant, and he 
moved as if he would have clasped her in 
his arms, but she recoiled ; then he pressed 
her hand to his lips, murmuring, 'You shall.' 
And the next instant she had escaped from 
his grasp, and was gliding towards the house. 

It is not to be imagined that a girl of An- 
nie Fleetwood's common sense and shrewd- 
ness would not have noticed the pleasure 
which Owen seemed to experience whenever 
he was in her sister's company. Annie re- 
marked it of course, had remarked it from 
the first, but without the slightest feeling 
of dissatisfaction. She believed so thoroughly 
in the man to whom she was betrothed, her 
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loyalty to him was so intense and so all- 
absorbing, that she could not have imagined 
him for an instant deviating from his. * Owen 
had not seen much of the world until lately, 
it is true/ she thought; ' but during the last 
twelve months he has mixed with all sorts 
and conditions of people, and amongst them 
he must have met several who would have 
been eligible helpmates for him if he had 
only desired to make them so. But he chose 
me of his own free will out of all the world, 
and since he has given no signs that he has 
repented of his choice. That he should 
admire Sybil is perfectly natural, she is so 
lovely, so bright, intelligent, and fascinat- 
ing. There is no man comes near her that 
does not seem to rouse himself up to look 
his best and say his smartest and cleverest 
things in her presence ; and it is not likely 
that Owen, who has his share of personal 
vanity, should be an exception to the rule ; 
but that his heart is with me I know, and 
that is all I have to care about.' 
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Annie exercised no sophistrj', made no 
attempt at deception in thus communing 
with herself. She fully believed all that 
she uttered, and though she allowed Owen 
to possess a certain amount of personal 
vanity, looked up to him as one of the 
greatest and most glorious of mankind. 
And if her feelings towards her sister were 
not quite the same as they were immedi- 
ately after Sybil's arrival, if that extreme 
warmth of affection with which Annie had 
welcomed her had somewhat cooled, be sure 
that Owen Cunliffe had nothing to do with 
the alteration. No one could have said that 
Annie knew the actual meaning of the word 
jealousy; but it would have been patent to 
any one who knew her — to Lady Osgood, 
for instance — that the way in which she 
had been set aside in her father's affection 
since Sybil's arrival caused her no little mor- 
tification. Hugh Fleetwood had been com- 
pletely captivated by his younger daughter's 
beauty and accomplishments. He thought 
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he saw in her all her mother s power of 
attraction, free^from the fatal taint which 
had long proved the bane of the family ; for 
Sybil, while arch and bright and entertain- 
ing, was modest and decorous to a degree, 
and in her father's presence had never 
shown the smallest inclination for a flirta- 
tion. Hugh Fleetwood thought he had 
never seen anything like her for years. He 
vowed to Lady Osgood, who received the 
information with grim silence, that there 
was not or.e girl among all the neighbour- 
ing county famihes who was half so beauti- 
ful or so high-bred looking. He was proud 
of Sybil in the way he had been proud of 
Annie ; and though of course he still loved 
his elder daughter with all his heart, she 
felt that she had been virtually deposed 
from the place which she had hitherto oc- 
cupied, and had had to yield it to another. 
It is probable that under other circum- 
stances Annie's sensitive nature would have 
felt this deposition very keenly. She had 
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been so accustomed to rank as her father's 
prime favourite, that at first she could 
scarcely realise the altered position of af- 
fairs; but her common sense came to her 
rescue, and she accepted it as best she 
might. But when she thought it all over 
calmly, as was her wont, being of a reflec- 
tive turn, she felt that the pang of parting 
from her home, which she had dreaded ever 
since her engagement, had now been robbed 
of a considerable portion of its bitterness, 
and that she would not be sorry to be 
established in a home of her own, wherein 
she would naturally assume the first place. 
For you see that Annie Fleetwood, though 
a good and sensible girl, was but mortal 
after all. 

She was sensible enough, however, to 
keep her feelings to herself; and not even 
Sybil, with all her acuteness, had ever no- 
ticed the smallest difference in her sister's 
manner; nor could Lady Osgood, who, 
though she would not have dared to hint 
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anything about Owen Cunliife's flirtation 
with Sybil, would not have scrupled by all 
the means in her power to set Annie against 
her sister had Owen ever given her the 
opportunity. Ever since her visit to the 
fernery Lady Osgood had been specially 
vigilant in her observation of the young 
man who was betrothed to her niece, and on 
the evening of the interview between Sybil 
and Owen Cunliffe in the garden she had 
almost worked upon herself sufficiently to 
embolden her to confide her suspicions to 
Annie. In fact, during the night she had 
been thinking over what would be the most 
favourable opportunity for taking this step, 
and turning over in her mind how best it 
could be managed. But as she entered the 
breakfast-room, Owen and his betrothed 
were standing very close together in the 
Avindow, and Annie, escaping from his en- 
folding arms, rushed up and told her aunt 
that they had settled the day, and that they 
were to be married in a, fortnight. 
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A little later in the day Annie made 
the same announcement to Sybil, who 
kissed her warmly and expressed her great 
delight. ' I do not know much about such 
matters, dear/ she said ; ' but it has always 
struck me that long engagements are a great 
mistake, and there is no reason why you 
and Mr. Cunliife — Owen, I suppose I ought 
to call him now — should wait for each 
other. You are. both young and rich, and 
fondly attached, and to all appearance have 
a most delightful future in store for you. 
And so it is to be in a fortnight ? 

' Yes, my sweet Sybil,' said Annie, whose 
delight at her nearly approaching happiness 
had overcome every other coi^sideration ; 
'to-morrow fortnight. And listen, Sybil, 
what Owen and I have settled : you are to 
be a bridesmaid of course, but you are to be 
the only one. Owen said there was no one 
fit to run in a pair — that was his expres- 
sion — with you; and I am going to ask 
papa to let us have it quite quietly, without 
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any fuss or ceremony. Just ourselves to 
walk round to the church, you know ; you 
and papa and aunt Louisa and that quamt 
old-fashioned Mr. Essendine, who mil act 
as Owen's best man.' 

' Do you think papa will consent to that, 
Annie?' said Sybil. 'I know that he has 
had it in his mind for some time, that this 
wedding shall be rather a grand aifair. I 
was thinking when you told me he would 
consider a fortnight rather short notice for 
the preparations which he intends to make, 
and I don't think he will much care about 
altering his plans.' 

' I think he will do it if I ask him,' said 
Annie, blushing in spite of herself, and look- 
ing down. ^It will be the last request I 
shall have to make of him before leavino; 
his house.' 

' You shall see, dear,' said Sybil calmly. 
* For my own part, I do not think he will.' 

And Annie felt that she was to be humi- 
liated to the last. 



CHAPTER X. 



sybil's tkiumph. 



Sybil Fleetwood was perfectly right in her 
supposition that her father would object to 
Annie's wedding taking place as quietly and 
as privately as she proposed. For many 
years after separating from his wife Hugh 
Fleetwood had lived in comparative retire- 
ment, not caring to face the remarks of the 
worid, nor to take upon himself that position 
which would undoubtedly have accrued to 
him in the county society. He discharged 
his duty as a magistrate and a landlord with 
undeviating punctuality; but when any 
pleasure engagement was offered to him, he 
invariably excused himself under one pre- 
tence or another, until it came to be fully 
recognised that the Squire of Summer Lawn 
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was an eccentric individual, of the highest 
principles doubtless, but without many so- 
cial qualifications. 

As Annie grew up to a marriageable 
age, Lady Osgood frequently represented 
to Mr. Fleetwood that it was his duty for 
the girl's sake to entertain at home and to 
take her into society. But, though any- 
thing but a selfish man, Hugh Fleetwood 
could never be convinced by this reason, 
and declared that there was plenty of time 
to think of such matters, that he was sure 
his little daughter did not desire to fly 
away from the paternal roof, and that he 
saw no reason for doing something which 
Annie did not yet care about, and which 
would be particularly disagreeable to him. 
It was perhaps this very fact of her having 
seen so little of the world that induced the 
girl so readily to fall in love with Owen 
Cunhffe, and which rendered her so blind 
to his conduct towards her. 

But with what Lady Osgood insisted on 
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calling perversity, no sooner was his elder 
daughter off his hands, than Hugh Meet- 
wood determined upon celebrating the occa- 
sion of her marriage in a manner which he 
declared should be deemed worthy of it, 
and he should avail himself, he said, of the 
same opportunity for presenting his younger 
daughter to the county society, and for con- 
gratulating his kinsman, Lord Pytchley, 
upon his coming of age, and entering upon 
his estates. Of course, Annie had confided 
her wishes as to the quietude and privacy 
with which she desired to be married to her 
aunt, and Lady Osgood at one time had an 
idea of supporting Annie's views ; but on re- 
flection she came to the conclusion that it 
was very much better for the girl's own 
sake that the wedding should be made a 
feature of and not slurred over, and again 
she was doubtful whether any remonstrance 
by her to Hugh would have the desired ef- 
fect. True, she could have pointed out to 
him that it was scarcely fitting to entertain 
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company so soon after Lady Helen's death; 
but as Lady Osgood throughout the lifetime 
of that unfortunate woman had insisted that 
she had no recognised claim to be considered 
in any way as Hugh Fleetwood's wife, she 
thought that Hugh might probably use this 
as an argument against her. It was best, 
she decided, to let matters take their course ; 
and when she had thus made up her mind, 
no one worked more heartily for the success 
of the forthcoming entertainment. 

One bridesmaid ! Hugh Fleetwood 
laughed aloud with scorn at the idea. One 
bridesmaid! there should be eight, culled 
from the prettiest girls in the county, and 
Sibyl should be the chief and the loveliest 
of them all. So that the Ladies Olivia 
and Sophia Primrose, daughters of the Earl 
of Wakefield ; the three lovely Miss Butte- 
vauts, daughters of Sir John Buttevaut, of 
Markham Hall ; Miss Jane Spynnerton, 
niece and heiress of old Mr. Spynnerton, 
who was supposed to be the richest man in 
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Combcardingham ; and little Lizzie Woofe, 
who was a connection of the Fleetwoods, 
and whose father was a member of the j&rm 
of Warp and Woofe, carpet manufacturers 
at Kidderminster, — were the young ladies 
selected. The Ladies Primrose raised their 
eyebrows ^vith astonishment at the receipt 
of the invitation, and were for sending a dig- 
nified refusal ; but their father recollecting 
that certain mortgages of his estate were in 
the possession of Hugh Fleetwood, and that 
his son Lord Thornhill intended standing 
at the next election for the county, when 
the Fleetwood influence could make or mar 
him, bade them accept the proposition, and 
that, too, in their most gracious manner. 
As for the three Miss Buttevauts, ever 
since they heard of Lord Pytchley's return 
to England, they had thought of nothing 
but how they could meet him, having fully- 
made up their minds that one of them was 
henceforth to rule at the Towers. And the 
other young ladies were too glad of the 
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chance of getting into society other than 
that in which they usually moved, which 
was very gorgeous, but rather vulgar and 
unmistakably dull. 

Quietly and privately ! Certainly as 
quietly and privately as was consistent with 
every one having carte blanche to ask whom 
they liked, and being requested to be open- 
handed with their invitations. Hugh Fleet- 
wood undertook the county magnates, whom 
he had been in the habit of meeting on the 
bench, and at various gatherings for the 
promotion and support of agriculture, and 
for the most part they were delighted to 
come and bring their families. To him also 
fell the leading manufacturers of Combcard- 
ingham; men with whom his boyhood had 
been passed, and with whom, though he had 
long since ceased to take any interest in 
their pursuits, he had always kept up his 
acquaintance. Lady Osgood had the charge 
of the London contingency, only one reser- 
vation being laid on the power of invitation 
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that was given to her, and that was, to steer 
clear of every member of the Darrington 
family. ' And please ask some of your li- 
terary friends, Louisa,' said honest Hugh. 
' 1 often wanted to know those sort of peo- 
ple, tmd have wondered what they are 
like.' Lady Osgood promised to comply, 
and Hugh had an idea that he should have 
rather a pleasant time, listening to the smart 
sayings of men whose names were known to 
him through their books. But Lady Os- 
good's set did not comprise such low per- 
sons as writers of poetry or fiction; and 
Hugh Fleetwood, after a few hours in the 
company of old Mr. Dumfunck of the Mys- 
tic^ Mr. Calverley Fubbs of the Day-after-- 
To-morrow Review^ and Mr. Mellas the great 
Greek scholar and Homeric commentator, 
none of whose names he had ever heard 
of before, but all of whom he was assured 
by Lady Osgood were men of transcendant 
genius, began to think that the conversation 
of ^literary persons' was not so amusing 
as he had anticipated. 
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Of course Lord Pytchley was immensely 
interested in all that was going on, and 
actively engaged in preparing for the fes- 
tivities. He had no friends to invite ex- 
cept old Mr. Warraker, he said, who he 
firmly believed knew everybody in the 
world, and was not half bad company in his 
own peculiar way. But the young lord 
liked to volunteer his assistance in every 
department of the preparations, and more 
especially in those departments which came 
under Sybil Fleetwood's superintendence : 
the arrangement of the picture-gallery, where 
the ball was to be held ; the looking after 
and the drilling of the labourers' daughters 
in the school which Annie had established 
(every pupil in which was to have a new 
gown and a bouquet of flowers, and to join 
in the chorus of a congratulatory anthem 
which Mr. Stradd, who played the church 
organ for nothing, and was said to be a re- 
tired 'professional,' had composed for the 
occasion), — were favourite pursuits both 
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SybQ and Lord Pytcfaley. involviiig^ as 
ther did a certain amoonr cf seclnaon £nam 
other y&yj^ 

Not that the others in the house would 
hare looked after them very much. Hugh 
Fleetwood had ^one in for an inimexise 
amount of labour, being determined, as he 
said, ^ that Annie's wedding ^te should be 
a great success.' He slaved like a horse, 
without much practical result it is true, as 
he was generally occupied in altering and 
undoing what had taken him the whole of 
the previous day to settle upon ; he wrote 
a great many letters which he tore up, and 
gave a great many orders, and then spent 
a certain time in countermanding them, 
and was perpetually hindering and delajdng 
everybody in the place, which he called 
looking-after them; and went to bed at night 
thoroughly tired and perfectly contented. 
And Lady Osgood's time was fully occupied, 
for she felt herself responsible for a large 
portion of the proceedings, and determined 
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that nothing should be wanting on her part 
to insure success. Years ago, when she 
had money, she had the reputation of having 
much exquisite taste ; and there were some 
still alive and invited to Summer Lawn, 
who would remember those bygone days, 
and would look keenly to see whether her 
taste had deserted her. Besides, she had no 
interest in looking after Sybil now, no care 
in what became of her. If the flirtation 
which she had persuaded herself existed 
between Sybil and Owen Cunliffe had been 
carried on, it might have been worth her 
while to take a bold step in Annie's behalf ; 
but when the wedding day was fixed she 
concluded she must have been mistaken, 
and concentrated her energies in securing 
Annie's happiness. As for Annie, she had 
her trousseau to look after, her farewells to 
say to her old companions, comprising a few 
human beings and a large number of dumb 
animals ; her daily long letter to. write to 
Owen, who was in London; her always-per- 
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severed-with attempt to get half-an-hour's 
talk with her father, and her constant col- 
loquies with her aunt. She did not see 
much of Sybil in those days, she felt some- 
how that she did not want to see much of 
her sister ; and she thought that when the 
actual time of saying adieu arrived, she 
should bear parting with Sybil more easily 
than with any one else in the household. 

Owen Cunliffe had gone to town ; he 
pleaded business, settlements, arrangements 
with lawyers ; but the fact was, that he 
could not trust himself to remain at Sum- 
mer Lawn exposed to Sybil's dangerous 
fascinations. He had done her bidding, he 
had fixed the day of his marriage Avith An- 
nie, and fixed it for an early date, as she 
had ordered him ; and then he turned and 
fled. It was to be, and there was no help 
for it. He saw that in his cooler moments, 
saw that he must bow to what had been 
arranged ; but if he were to do so with good 
grace, he must take himself away until the 
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time for his marriage actually arrived, and 
must keep himself out of the temptation 
which he felt it impossible to resist. What 
was that she had said about their meeting 
at some future time, when family ties would 
have changed their feelings to each other? 
What was the expression lingering in her 
eyes, and in the corners of her mouth, when 
she said that ? He could not define it even 
to himself, but he recollected that it in- 
spired him with a strange feeling of hope. 
So Owen Cunliffe fled to London, and when 
he arrived there, he put up, not at his cus- 
tomary hotel, where he was known, but at 
the Tavistock, where he had been imme- 
diately on his arrival in England, and where 
he knew there was always a number of 
jolly dogs, gay bachelors up to enjoy a few 
weeks of the London season, and where 
there was no difficulty in finding two or 
three choice spirits ready to share in any 
joviality. He called upon Mr. Essendine 
soon after his arrival, and to his great de- 
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When the bridal procession entered the 
village church and moved up the middle 
aisle, which it almost filled, there was a 
perceptible movement among the crowded 
congregation, and the vicar, the Reverend 
Clayton Ridge, who was about to perform 
the service, looking up, nearly dropped his 
book in astonishment; such a sight, as he 
afterwards remarked, he had never seen be- 
fore, and never thought to see again. ' The 
bride, sir,' he used to say in describing it, 
' was very pale and beautiful, poor thing, 
quite my notion of what a bride ought to 
be, dressed in white satin and a long lace 
veil, and leaning on the Squire's arm, who 
bore her bravely; then came the brides- 
maids, sir, dressed — I asked Mrs. Ridge to 
describe it to me exactly, afterwards — ^in 
pale blue silk with white China crape over 
it, seven of the finest girls in the county, 
and one perfectly angelic in her loveliness; 
I never saw such a creature. When they 
had ranged themselves round the altar, the 
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8un shone straight down on her chestnut 
hair, and 1 could not help thinking of a pic- 
ture I had seen in one of the churches in 
Ghent. I was not the only one either, sir ; 
the bridegroom, Mr. Cunliffe, I am sure he 
noticed it; and as for Lord Pytchley, he 
stood as though he were entranced, and 
Giles the clerk had to take his lordship by 
the elbow and move him out of the way, or 
we should never have placed the people 
properly.' 

At four o'clock that afternoon, while 
the huzzas which greeted the departure 
of the newly - married couple were yet 
ringing in the air. Lady Osgood, a little 
fatigued and excited, slipped away from 
the revellers, who were beginning to spread 
themselves over the garden, and made for 
the library, which, as she had expected, she 
found quiet and deserted. She sat herself 
down in an armchair, and began to pass in 
review the events of the day, and to wonder 
what effect they would have upon the for- 
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tunes of those left at Summer Lawn ; but 
her reverie had only lasted a few minutes 
when the door opened, and closing it care- 
fully behind her, Sybil Fleetwood advanced 
up the room. She looked superbly beauti- 
ful, her bonnet was hanging on her shoulders, 
her hair pushed back off her face, her eyes 
brilliant, and her cheeks flushed. 

There was something in her niece's ap- 
pearance which made Lady Osgood's heart 
flutter strangely, and she scarcely found 
breath to say, ' You here, Sybil ! What on 
earth has brought you to this quiet room ?' 
'I came here to look for you.' 
* To look for me ?' 

'For you, and I have found you. I 
have long had something to say to you, 
Lady Osgood, and some time ago I fixed on 
this day as an appropriate date for saying 
it. You hate me, Lady Osgood, and ever 
since I have been in my father's house you 
have taken every opportunity of showing 
your feelings towards me.' 
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* Sybil ! Miss Fleetwood ! how dare you !' 

' I dare do anything, Lady Osgood. I 
dare tell you this because it is the truth, 
and because, as you know well enough, my 
fether will back me up in whatever I say 
or in whatever I do. Do you think I am 
blind or a fool? Do you think I did not 
see you six weeks or two months ago, 
hovering round the fernery when Mr. Cun- 
liflfe spoke to me there, and do you think I 
do not know what was passing in your mind ? 
You were too late, Lady Osgood, and you 
were too soon in your favourite's behalf. You 
were so eager to secure your prey, that — * 

^I will submit to this in silence no 
longer, Miss Fleetwood,' said Lady Osgood, 
rising with dignity. ' If, as you say, your 
father will permit me to be outraged in his 
house, I will withdraw from that house at 
once; I can take up my abode for the 
present with my nephew, Lord Pytchley, 
at the Towers.' 

' You may well say for the present,' said 
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Sybil, with a hard laugh, drawing herself 
up to her full height, and gazing down with 
great contempt on Lady Osgood, while she 
plucked the petals from some of the flowers 
in the splendid bouquet which she held in 
her hand, and cast them on the floor; ' you 
may well say for the present ; your visit to 
the Towers would be, I fear, but of temporary 
duration. Not half an hour ago your ne- 
phew, Lord Pytchley, asked me to take up 
my abode there, not as his guest, but as his 
wife, and said I did him great honour in 
accepting him/ 
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